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HE man in the box of- 
fice, whose swift, mon- 
ey-changing fingers play 
on the pulse of the 
amusement-loving pub- 
lic, will tell you that a 
baseball franchise in a 
mint.” The man in the 





large city is a “ 
box office cares little for sport; he views 
it with the sordid eye of one who thinks 


in figures and dreams in dollars. Those 
who make a study of the great business 
of providing amusement for a nation, 
will tell you that where other outdoor 
sports and “attractions” count their 
devotees by tens, baseball drags its hun- 
dreds and even thousands through the 
turnstiles. There must be some good 
reason for this state of affairs. 

The same men sit on the bleachers 
day after day, their straw hats tilted 
down over keen eyes, their fingers fum- 
bling score cards and pencils. Everything 
that the gallery is to the stage, the 
bleachers are to the diamond. The most 
merciless critic may be found somewhere 


behind first or third base where he can 
see everything which happens. The 
grand stand may be all very well for the 
thin-skinned ones who must mingle per- 
sonal comfort with their amusement; 
the true baseball fan sits on the bleach- 
ers, trimmed down to his shirt sleeves. 
No wire nettings in front of him, if 
you please. 

Why is he there day after day? He 
can hope to see nothing absolutely new, 
for in the present high stage of its devel- 
opment, professional baseball has reached 
a point where one new play a season 
is the average. What is the lure of this 
mighty magnet—this thing, half sport, 
half business, which draws its millions 
of dollars every year? 

Is it the science of the game—the in- 
side baseball ? 

Nine tenths of the men who go to 
the theater hope for one of two things: 
they want to be amused or thrilled. 
The problem play does not appeal to 
the man who has found life its own 
problem. 
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The man who goes to the race track 
for an afternoon’s sport and does not 
sell his interest for a bookmaker’s ticket 
hopes to see a great race with a nose-and- 
nose finish and three horses driving at 
the wire. 

Patrons of the gentle art of the 
lamented Queensberry, hoot two clever 
men, who spar for points without damage 
or gore. “These are the same men who 
make baseball profitable; what then do 
they see in the national game? 


Problem Plays on the Diamond 


For example: it is the ninth inning; 
the score is I to 0, and it has been a 
battle of the pitchers from the clang of 
the gong. There have been a few scat- 
tering hits, a few brilliant bits of in- 
dividual fielding, and many weak flies 
hoisted into the air. It has been a very 
scientific contest from first to last—so 
full of science that there has been little 
else. Ask your bleacher friend what he 
thinks of that sort of a game. 

“'We-ell,” he will say, “ Matty was 
good to-day and so was the other fellow. 
We won, of course, but... .” 

Behind that “but” lurks the secret 
of the whole thing, the power of the 
game over its millions of devotees. The 
melodrama had been lacking; the sen- 
sational plays which stir the blood, the 
long sharp hits and the brilliant catches. 
It had been a problem play with two 
stars in the cast and sixteen walking 
gentlemen. 

Now then, watch your friend in the 
last half of the eighth inning with the 
score 3 to 2 against the home team, two 
men out and the bases filled. It has 
been a slashing contest, full of free hit- 
ting, sharp fielding, and the brilliant 
double plays which hold the score in 
small figures. 

The hard-hitting outfielder of the 
home team is at bat. Your friend is 
out on the edge of his seat. Any sort 
of a safe hit means a tied score; a long 
single might win the game, and a dou- 
ble . . . your friend hopes for a double! 
Watch his eyes when the umpire’s right 
arm jerks upward as the first ball splits 
the plate. 

“ Aw, what was he waiting for? 


Buseball as the Bleachers Like It 
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Might have known the first ball would 
be a groover!” Your friend seems 
peevish. 

One ball. Wild cheering. Two 
balls." A demonstration and yells of 
“Going Up!” Ah! He missed that 
one! Well, he still has the big one left. 
Three balls. 

From the box back of first base comes 
the sharp bark of the coacher. 

“Three and two now, ole boy! Three 
and two! Make him be good!” 

Watch your friend now. He has 
stopped breathing. His cigar is dying 
an unpleasant death. He does not care. 
Three and two! He has eyes and ears 
and a taste for one thing only—the 
drama spread out before him. 

Once more the gray-clad pitcher cud- 
dles the ball to his chest, nodding slight- 
ly in answer to the catcher’s signal. Up 
goes his foot, back goes his body from 
the hips, a forward lunge, and the arm 
snaps out in a half circle like a powerful 
spring uncoiled. The ball flies straight 
for the catcher’s mitt and at the same 
instant the three base runners flash in- 
to motion. Three and two and two 
men down—nothing to do but run. 

The batter pivots with a mighty 
swing, there is a splitting crack as wood 
meets leather, and a white dot shoots 
out over the second baseman’s head, 
mocking his futile leap. The center 
fielder is sheering off toward right, rac- 
ing with a forlorn hope and the right 
fielder, wiser still, is already on his way 
toward the fence. 


Delirium on the Bleachers 


How about your friend now? There 
he is, standing up in his place and tear- 
ing the air with a series of Comanche 
war whoops. All around you men, and 
women too, are screaming unintelligible 
words. ‘The man beside you who gave 
you such a nasty look when you stepped 
on his feet, hammers you between the 
shoulder blades and bellows into your 
ear: 

“ A triple with bases full! A triple! 
What do you know about that, eh?” 

What is the attraction in baseball? 
Your answer is out there on the bleach- 
ers, several thousand strong. Those 


























leaping, howling, white-shirted dervishes 
have given it to you. It is the melo- 
drama which makes baseball. 

A baseball fan will go to a dozen 
poor games rather than miss that sort of 
a play, and when at last he recovers his 
breath he will tell you that he is amply 
repaid for his time and money. 

The scientific contest interests him 
because he understands every move in the 
game, but if you want to bring him to 
his feet, you must give him melodrama. 

Inside baseball? Yes, he knows some- 
thing of that, too. He has made a study 
of inside baseball, sitting above the great 
masters. He recognizes and appreciates 
good pitching, but the thing which 
brings him to his feet with the howl of 
a timber wolf is the long clean drive 
to the fence, or the seemingly impossible 
catch. The melodrama “ gets” him 


every time. 

One of the grizzled old baseball gen- 
erals once said: 

“Give me a team of sluggers and 
I’ll chance the errors.” 
the fans wanted to see. 

Ask the first youngster you meet to 


He knew what 





IT’S A CLOSE CALL, BUT THE UMPIRE IS THERE TO SEE If AND THE MAN 
IS SAFE. 











name the two greatest baseball players 
in the two big leagues. Nine times out 
of ten the answer will come like a flash: 

“Hans Wagner and Ty Cobb!” 

These are the names of the two great 
batters, Wagner in the National and 
Cobb in the American League. 

The tenth youngster may take time to 
think and give you another answer. If 
you lift his hat you will find that youth 
has a high, intellectual brow. He will 
enjoy problem plays when he grows up. 

The leading men of this national 
melodrama form interesting contrasts. 
Some of them have found it a long road 
from the sandlots to the pay roll of a 
big league team; others jumped into fame 
in a single week. Personal appearance 
counts for nothing; nationality counts 
for nothing; it is the man who “ deliv- 
ers the goods ” who is always sure of his 
welcome from the lynx-eyed critics on 
the sunny seats. 

Baseball fans are quick to recognize 
and identify the thing which we call 
“class.” After your bleacher friend has 
watched a visiting team through an en- 
tire series he can place his finger on the 














































MORE 


THAN ONE GAME HAS BEEN WON 





BY A BASE RUNNER’S ABILITY TO 


SLIDE IN JUST OUT OF THE BASEMAN’S REACH. 


weak spot in the organization; he can 
tell you how the games were lost and 
which players lost them. 

Of the ball players who have jumped 
into prominence at a single bound, two 
might be mentioned: Hal Chase and 


Tyrus Cobb. 


Chase Breaks Into Fast Company 


A few years ago the Los Angeles team 
of the Pacific Coast League had need 
of a substitute first baseman. Frank 
Dillon, first baseman and team captain, 
had signed a contract to play with the 
Brooklyn club of the National League. 
Dillon was anxious to remain in Cali- 
fornia and did not report with the East- 
ern team for spring practice. 

The manager of the Southern team, 
looking about him for a substitute player, 
engaged a boy from a small college team 
in central California, devoutly hoping 
that he might not have any use for him. 

On the opening day of the league 
season, Dillon went out on the field to 
put the team through the preliminary 
practice, playing his old position at first 





The substitute sat on the bench. 


base. 
His face was unknown to the Southern 
baseball fans who immediately dubbed 


him a “bush leaguer” and_ forgot 
about him. The youngster sat there on 
the bench, nursing an odd-shaped pan- 
cake glove, a battered relic contrasting 
strangely with his new flannel uniform 
and spiked shoes. 

It was his first appearance in “ or- 
ganized baseball.” Success meant a 
chance to earn money; failure meant a 
ticket back to the prune orchards of 
Santa Clara County. 

The gong clanged, announcing the 
opening of the game. The umpire drew 
a paper from his pocket, showed it to 
Dillon, and the captain and first base- 
man slowly left the field. He had been 
informed that every game in which he 
played would be declared forfeited. 


‘ 


Baseball magnates have many ways of 
protecting themselves in business deals; 
Dillon had signed with Brooklyn and 
Brooklyn meant to have him. 

The long-legged country boy arose 
and ambled out to Dillon’s old position. 
The stands were in an uproar. 


Dillon 
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had been the idol of the baseball public; 
the best first baseman in the league and 
the brainiest team captain the town had 
ever had. ‘The contagion spread to the 
Los Angeles players, not one of whom 
had confidence in the raw college boy, 
thus thrust into an important position. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
unfortunate first appearance. The game 
opened with a rush. The first batter 
smashed a ground ball at the Los An- 
geles shortstop and tore down the line 
to first base. Mechanically the short- 
stop raced over, dropped his glove in 
front of the ball, and faced about to 
make the throw to first base. Instead 
of Dillon, there was the “ bush league 
kid” on the bag. 

The base runner was a fast man; in 
the twinkling of an eye the thing had 
been done—the panic was working. In- 
stead of the perfect line “ peg” to first 
base, the shortstop threw fully eight feet 
outside the bag and_ correspondingly 
high, shooting the ball with the speed 
of a rifle bullet. It would have been 
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a vicious throw for a right-hander to 
care for, even though on his glove-hand 
side; the bush league boy was a left- 
handed player and wore the glove on his 
right hand. The ball was coming to his 
bare hand and coming with such speed 
that there was little chance to hold it, 
even if a man cared to risk injury by 
reaching for a wide ball with the bare 
hand. 


“ Accident” that Became a Habit 


With the fraction of a second in which 
to decide what to do, the country boy 
whirled with his back to the diamond, 
hooked the spikes of his left shoe in the 
bag, and thrust out a long right arm 
for a back-hand catch. The runner was 
beaten a stride on a circus catch which 
few big-leaguers would care to attempt. 

After the cheering, the bleacherites 
decided that it had been a blind, back- 
hand stab or a lucky accident. Twenty 
minutes later every man inside the 
grounds knew that he was seeing first 


























THIS TIME THE CHAP ON THE BAG 


CAUGHT HIS MAN BY INCHES, AND 


FRIENDS ON THE BLEACHERS ROARED THEIR APPROVAL. 





























STARTLING ONE-HAND CATCH THAT INTRODUCED HAL CHASE, THE 
GREATEST FIRST BASEMAN, TO FAST COMPANY. 


base played as no youngster had ever 


played it before. The infield, still in 
a state of panic, threw the ball high, 
wide, and on both sides of him, but the 
flat pancake glove was always there 
when it arrived. 

The boy covered the ground with 
great loose-jointed strides, dug up im- 
possible ground balls beyond the reach 
of an ordinary fielding first baseman, 
picked line drives out of the air, nipped 
bunts ten feet from the plate, caught 
advancing runners, and capped the 
climax by starting and finishing a double 
play thought to be possible with only one 
first baseman in America, Fred Tenney 
of the Nationals. There was but one ver- 
dict at the end of the game; the boy was 
the greatest first baseman ever seen on 
the Pacific Coast. He found his place 
in a single afternoon. 

On the next opening day, the young- 
ster wore a New York uniform. New 
York had heard of him as a marvel and 
a boy wonder, but New York accepts 
no verdict except her own. In less than 


a week Hal Chase was the baseball sen- 
sation of the season, and baseball critics 
burned up columns in an attempt to 
analyze his method of playing his posi- 
tion. In the end everybody agreed that 
it was not possible to understand a raw 
boy who broke into the fastest company 
in the business, ready-made, as it were. 
The veterans of the American League 
could not teach him anything about in- 
side ball; he was a revelation to his team 
mates and a terror to opposing clubs. 

Chase is still the premier first base- 
man of the country and the great star 
of baseball melodrama. He makes his 
plays by some unerring instinct which 
must have been born in him, and when 
it comes to handling bad throws at first 
base, there never was a player like him. 
Time after time he has been seen to 
turn his head away from a low-thrown 
ball and jam his glove down, making a 
blind catch of a ball which he could not 
have followed with his eyes. 

Fielders have little trouble with 
ground balls, but this is because they 
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can move about and suit the catch to 
the bound of the ball. The first base- 
man is anchored to the bag; he must 
play the ball as it comes to him or miss 
the base runner. 

Other men have had more years of 
experience; many players are better at 
post-mortem analysis of a baseball prob- 
lem, but when a ball is hit down to 
Hal Chase, you will see the bleachers 
come up as one man. The fans never 
know what he is going to do with the 
ball when he gets it, but they do know 
that there will be no fumbling or “ boot- 
ing,” but a chain-lightning play direct- 
ed at the one spot where the most dam- 
age can be done. Chase is the personi- 
fication of baseball by instinct and the 
most popular first baseman the country 
has ever seen. 


“Ty” Cobb’s First Baseball Money 


“c 


Ty ” Cobb was not so fortunate in 
his beginning. Tyrus was born in 
Georgia and early decided to be a semi- 
professional ball player. The difference 
between a professional and a semi-pro- 
fessional is that the former has a stated 
salary and always gets it, while the lat- 
ter takes what he can get when he can 
get it. 

Young Cobb walked six miles in the 
hot sun to play his first ““ money ” game. 
When the receipts had been counted, 
Cobb’s share was one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. He walked six miles to 
his home and on the way decided that 
there was a future in professional base- 
ball. 

The Charleston team secured him. 
He was a wild, erratic youngster who 
could bat like a demon, but never knew 
when to stop running bases. It is just 
as important to know when to stop run- 
ning as it is to know when to begin. He 
gained the reputation of a crazy base 
runner and Charleston sold him to Au- 
gusta for one hundred and fifty dollars 
and was glad to get the money. 

Augusta tried him and found the 
same fault. He could hit, but he was 
wild and discipline irked him. He was 
a firebrand on the team and he would 
fight on the field or off. Ty won and 
lost several battles with the Augusta 


players and then the management sold 
him to Detroit for seven hundred dol- 
lars—the greatest bargain in the history 
of the game. 

In Detroit young Mr. Cobb, the fire- 
brand, found men who made baseball a 
study. It was a slugging team, but 
mixed with the hitting was the judgment 
which wins games. The players took a 
hand in taming that hot Southern blood, 
They argued with him, but as Ty would 
rather fight than argue, most of the 
debates ended on the floor of the dress- 
ing room. ‘Those cool, seasoned veter- 
ans of the Tiger team knew that in 
Cobb they had a phenomenon, so they 
went at him methodically, literally 
“licking him into shape.” Some of 
them fought him more than once. Even 
to this day McIntyre plays left field and 
Cobb right field, because it is necessary 
to keep these two stars as far apart as 
possible. 

Cobb has lost most of his rough edges. 
He has gone out of the rough-and-tum- 
ble business; he sheds no more blood in 
defense of his principles. He knows 
when to quit running bases, hits the ball 
hard and often, and makes doubles on 
hits which any other man would call 
legitimate singles. 

He is as fast as a thunderbolt on the 
lines and the most daring man on a 
slide that baseball has seen in many a 
day. His slim, wiry legs are covered 
with bruises from April until October 
and he is always slightly lame until he 
hits the ball; then he forgets his sore- 
ness. Absolutely fearless, of great hit- 
ting ability, and a fighter every inch, 
Cobb is one of the great drawing cards 
in the baseball of to-day. 


The Man Who Hits Everything 


Then there is the veteran Hans Wag- 
ner whose big stick has kept Pittsburgh 
in the first division for more years than 
he cares to remember. Hans is the last 
man in the world who would be taken 
for a great ball player. On appearance, 
he might be a piano mover. Immensely 
broad from shoulders to hips, awkward 
of gait, long armed, and bow-legged, this 
great German has won his place in base- 
ball by his uncanny ability to hit the 
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ANY MAN CAN RUN ON A HIT, BUT IT TAKES A GENIUS TO STEAL A BASE 
UNEXPECTED ACCIDENT OFFERS AN OPENING. 


WHEN THE 
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ball harder and more often than any liv- 
ing man. 

Hans is no moving picture either in 
the field or at bat, but once he connects 
with the ball he becomes a human whirl- 
wind. National League pitchers dream 
about him and call it a nightmare. 
The lucky man who strikes him out re- 
ceives an ovation, for he has done some- 
thing. 

The only ball which worries Hans is 
the spit ball. He does not care for the 
wet ones, but they are all alike after he 
hits them. One of the spit-ball artists 
of the National League has this to say 
about Wagner: 

“ He'll hit anything anywhere. No 
pitcher ever scares him. He may hate 
to see you wetting that ball and when 
you say to him: 

““This is 1T, you big Dutchman!’ 
his eyes will get about as big as butter 
plates, but if he hits it! Goop NIGHT!” 


The Most Sensational of All 


The most sensational play ever made? 
Every fan will give a different answer 
to this question. Some will say that 
Chase made it when he saved a game 
by racing into the middle of the diamond 
on a pop fly, reaching the ball when it 
was only a few inches from the grass. 
Ed. Walsh, the Chicago White Sox 
pitcher, thinks it was made at Detroit 
two years ago. 

It happened in the game in which 
Walsh broke the Detroit hoodoo. The 
Tigers had beaten Walsh every time 
he faced them. ‘They regarded him as 
their lawful prey. The game was played 
in Detroit, and Mullin, who started this 
season with eleven straight victories for 
the Tigers, was slated to pitch against 
Walsh. 

Early in the contest George Davis, 
the veteran shortstop of the Chicago 
club, secured the only hit made off 
Mullin and it was enough to win the 
game. The ball, driven down the first 
base line into right field, struck a fire 
hose lying in the grass and bounded in- 
to the bleachers for a home run. After 
that Mullin was invincible. 
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Toward the end of the game, Detroit 
opened with the usual rally. Rossman, 
Detroit’s first baseman, leading off in 
the inning, smashed the ball against the 
fence for a clean triple. ‘ Dutch” 
Schaefer drew a base on balls. Schmidt, 
next at bat, gave the hit-and-run sign 
and, with both runners in motion, hit a 
hard bounder down toward third base 
where Tannehill of Chicago was play- 
ing. ‘Tannehill made a perfect scoop 
and threw the ball to the plate twenty 
feet ahead of Rossman, who seeing that 
he was caught, doubled back on the line, 
hoping to dodge the tag long enough to 
allow Schaefer to reach third. 

Sullivan raced down the line with 
the ball, driving Rossman before him. 
Rossman slipped and fell close to third 
base and just as Sullivan tagged him 
for the first out, Schaefer slid to third. 
In the meantime, Schmidt, a slow run- 
ner because of an injury to his ankle, 
had rounded first base and was well on 
his way to second. Sullivan straightened 
up and whipped the ball to Rohe who 
was covering second base and calling for 
the throw. 

As Schmidt slid, Rohe’s arm came 
down with a thump and Schmidt made 
the second out. ‘The instant Sullivan 
threw the ball, Schaefer was on his feet 
and dashing home from third base. The 
plate had been left unprotected ; Sullivan 
was down near third base. Walsh, the 
pitcher, yelled for the ball and raced 
Schaefer to the rubber, closely followed 
by George Davis. The two runners col- 
lided in front of the plate. 

Walsh was stunned and Schaefer was 
thrown ten feet from the plate, alight- 
ing on his shoulders. Davis who ar- 
rived about the same time, took the 
throw and dropped the ball on the strug- 
gling Tiger, completing the third out 
and the most sensational triple play ever 
made in the big leagues. 

George Davis, who is a scientist, says 
that it was not a clean triple, but every 
man at the ball park went home talking 
about it in whispers. It is the melo- 


drama of the game which counts in the 
penciled statement of the autocrat of 
the box office. 






































HALF A 


THOUSAND SKY-SCRAPERS GUARD THE ENTRANCE 
HUDSON FOUND FLOWING 


Copyright, 1901, by Detroit Publishing Co. 


TO THE RIVER WHICH 


THROUGH A WILDERNESS. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS ON THE HUDSON 


BY ARTHUR B. REEVE 


F Henry Hudson could 
return from his _ last 
port and sail again up 
the river which bears 
his name in the re- 
production of his old 
Halve Maene, which 
th sent to the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration, he would find not a 
point, not a stream, not a valley, not a 
peak, but has acquired its story or ro- 
mance in the three hundred years since 
he made his first voyage. He would find 
that history flows down the Hudson 
valley as freely as the water of the river 
itself. Let us “‘ follow the river,” as 
the steamboat captains on the Hudson 
say, by the same stages as Hudson did in 
his vain search for the Northwest Pas- 
sage. 

We shall find it more varied in scen- 
ery than even the Rhine. The Rhine 
has its great past; the Hudson has a past 
and a present and future as well. The 
Rhine is feudal ; the Hudson democratic. 
The Hudson has everything from the 
sublime to the serviceable. It is one of 
the greatest highways of travel and 
commerce in the country, the river that 
has made the Empire State what it is. 
It has wild scenery, thrifty cities, fertile 
farms, splendid estates. At its mouth is 
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the metropolis of the new world, and 
over five million people live along its 
banks. 

“This is a very good land to fall in 
with and a pleasant land to see,” is the 
entry in Hudson’s journal on September 
2, 1609, when he anchored in the lower 
bay of New York. Other navigators 
had been within the sharp, reéntrant 
angle of Sandy Hook, but Hudson was 
the first to explore the river and to make 
authentic records. 

To-day if Hudson came sailing up 
the bay he would pass through the deep 
Ambrose Channel which the Govern- 
ment is building for the great liners, 
and he would see the white towers of 
Coney Island, the world’s greatest 
amusement resort. On up he would go 
through the Narrows, with Staten Is- 
land to the west and Long Island to the 
east, past Quarantine, past the heroic 
Statue of Liberty, greater than the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes, past Ellis Island, the 
gateway of the nation where nearly a 
million newcomers enter each year, past 
Governor’s Island, and then at the Bat- 
tery he would pause in wonder. 

Before him would lie Manhattan Is- 
land which was bought for $24 and to- 
day is assessed at 74 billions. After 
he had recovered from his surprise at 
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the skyline of over half a thousand sky- 
scrapers, he would probably look across 
to Jersey City and Hoboken and then 
again up on the Manhattan side of the 
river perhaps to the foot of West Tenth 
Street whence, two centuries after his 
first visit, a boat named the Clermont 
was to travel his route to Albany and 
back, without sails and against the wind. 

Here he would be introduced to Rob- 
ert Fulton with whom jointly he must 
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steamboats, he perfected many warlike 


devices. He had a crude submarine 
boat, the Nautilus, in which he actually 
dived and stayed under water some 
time; he had a sort of submarine tor- 
pedo; and during the War of 1812 he 
built the first steam war vessel, the 
Demologos. 

It is true that John Fitch ran the 
first steamboat in America on the Dela- 
ware in 1786, that Rumsey followed in 
































ON BOTH 


SIDES ARE THE STEEP HILLS OF THE 


Copyright, 1908, by Detroit Publishing Co, 


HIGHLANDS, RISING WITH 


JUTTING CRAGS AND WOODED SIDES. 


share the honors of the river. Fulton 
was the first to be economically success- 
ful with steamboats, just as Hudson was 
the first navigator to be authentic in his 
exploration of the river. Each had fore- 
runners, yet each overshadows those 
who went before. 

Fulton was born in Pennsylvania. 
He early showed an artistic tempera- 
ment and went abroad to study art un- 
der Benjamin West, but was soon per- 
suaded to give up art for invention. It 
is not generally known that besides his 





1787, that Fitch experimented later in 
1796 on the old “Collect Pond” in 
New York, and that in 1804 Colonel 
John Stevens had a sort of steamboat on 
the Hudson itself. Then, as we shall 
see, Chancellor Robert R. Livingstone 
had done much more than remain an in- 
terested spectator of steam navigation 
before he met Fulton in Paris while he 
was American ambassador in 1801. 

But, after all, the voyage of the Cler- 
mont on August 17, 1807, was the first 
practicable application of steam to navi- 











Three Hundred Years on the Hudson 


gation. In one day the reception of 
“ Fulton’s folly” changed from jeers to 
cheers. All this happened at the foot of 
West Tenth Street, not far from the 
dock where the boats now sail daily up 
the river. Fulton’s vessel had its side 
paddle wheels absolutely uncovered, its 
engine was exposed, and it was steered 
by a tiller in the stern. Contrast the 
74-foot Half Moon with the 150-foot 
Clermont and both with the 790-foot 
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Above Hoboken lies Weehawken, 
where Alexander Hamilton fought 


Aaron Burr and paid with his life for 
his adherence to the code. 

The original monument marking the 
spot was so chipped by souvenir hunters 
that it had to be removed. Now a new 
one is protected by a strong fence. Just 
above this spot, where now are piers, is 
Castle Point where actually took place 
the events in the life of Mary Rogers 
































BEYOND WEST POINT LIES STORM KING, 
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GRANDEST OF THE PEAKS THAT RISE 


ABOVE THE RIVER’S SHORES. 


Lusitania. It may be that this celebra- 
tion of 1909, a century hence, will be 
remembered for its flying machine flights, 
completing the triad of locomotion—of 
steamboat on water, steam engine on 
land, and flying machine in the air. 
Just below the Stevens house, at Pau- 
lus Hook which is now Jersey City, 
Stevens ran the first ferryboat to New 
York, the Cortlandt Street ferry, in 
1811. The second John Stevens had the 
honor of building the Savannah, the first 
vessel to steam across the Atlantic. 


which furnished the plot of Poe’s “ Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue.” 

On the New York side is Riverside 
Drive, with the Soldier’s and Sailor’s 
monument at Eighty-ninth Street, Co- 
lumbia University, “ the Acropolis of the 
New World,” at 116th Street, and the 
great $600,000 Grant’s Tomb towering 
in white stateliness at 122d Street. 

Opposite is the beginning of the Pali- 
sades, a great ribbed stone wall, twenty- 
three miles long with a sheer height of 
250 to 600 feet. Where the river nar- 
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SCORES OF LITTLE BAYS BREAK THE SHORE LINE AND GIVE GLIMPSES OF HILLS 
AND FIELDS IN THE DISTANCE. 


rows, just above, were Forts Washing- 
ton and Lee, the heights where, in 1776, 
after the disastrous battle of Long Is- 
land, the Continental forces stopped on 
their retreat. 

Hudson would probably be in despair 
by this time of recognizing anything at 
all on the river, but around Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek he would find a part of 
New York City that has changed little 
since his day. The creek itself has al- 
tered since those days, when Anthony 
van Corlaer, “ Anthony the Trumpeter,” 
vowed he would swim its. raging tide, 
spuyt den duyvil, and was never seen 
again. But the country about it remains 
much the same; here a great column to 
Hudson is being reared two hundred 
feet in the air. 

Leaving Yonkers—jonkheer’s landt, 
or the young gentleman’s land, referring 
to Adrien Van der Donck—the river 
widens into Tappan Zee. Indeed the 
Hudson, with its seas and bays, is more 
a fiord or an estuary than a river. It 
has tides as far north as Albany, where 
they rise over two feet. Salt water 
wedges its way at times under the fresh 
river water as far as the city of Hudson. 
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But to return to Tappan Zee—from 
the Palisades to Haverstraw. Here in 
this inland sea is the cruising place of 
ghosts and goblins, the haunt of the 
“Storm Ship,” the “ Flying Dutchman 
of the Hudson” which forebodes storm, 
riding over river and shoal. 

Before you leave Tappan Zee, look 
across at Sunnyside. That was the home 
of the man who really discovered the 
Hudson, Washington Irving. There is 
no time to dwell on Ichabod Crane and 
Sleepy Hollow, where Irving’s body 
rests, on the “ Knickerbocker History ” 
and on—well, that’s Tarrytown just 
above, and back of it are the Pocantico 
Hills and John D. Rockefeller’s place, 
you know, and lots of others. Here is 
where Major André was captured in 
1780 by the three noble privates whose 
loyalty shamed the treason of the general, 
Arnold. What need is there of repeat- 
ing the story? Across the river, and a 
little back, near Tappan, André was ex- 
ecuted. 

There is Sing Sing a few miles above 
Tarrytown, too. If you are not in the 
prison it is Ossining, however. ‘The 
prison is full, too full, and farther up, 



































IN PLACES THE RIVER FRETS 


THAT HINDER 


on the west shore of the river, after you 
have begun to enter the Highlands, you 
will see Bear Mountain. There they 
are beginning to build a new State prison 
to supplant Sing Sing. 

Now we are well into Haverstraw 
bay. This is famous for the making of 
bricks. Indeed the lower Hudson is 
full of brickyards, the upper of icehouses. 
As the bay begins to narrow down at 
the north you come to a pair of incon- 
gruous spots—Treason Hill where Ar- 
nold and André haggled over the price 
of the United States, and Stony Point, 
the “Gibraltar of the Highlands,” as 
Irving called it, where ‘‘ Mad Anthony ” 
Wayne covered himself with glory. 

When the British had captured this 
entrance to the Highlands it was “ Mad 
Anthony ” who said to his commander, 
when asked if he could recapture it: 
“Tl storm hell, sir, if you will plan it.” 
“Try Stony Point first,” was the dry 
reply. Wayne did, and he won it, but 
the point could not be held by the Con- 
tinental forces. 

Hudson entered in his journal that he 
came to a “ streight between two points,” 
on this day. That must mean the river 
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AND RIPPLES OVER SHALLOWS 


ITS SMOOTH FLOW. 


as it converges on Stony Point to the 
west and Verplanck’s Point to the east. 
Here is where on his return journey he 
shed the first Indian blood in a battle 
with the natives. A little above Ver- 
planck’s one comes upon Peekskill where 
the State militia camp every summer. 
From Peekskill to New York old “ Com- 
modore”’ Vanderbilt himself once “ fol- 
lowed the river”’ as a steamboat captain 
and a good one. 

Opposite Peekskill and farther up are 
Dunderberg and Bear Mountain. Dun- 
derberg—* thunder mountain ”’—is at 
least the second place so far where Cap- 
tain Kidd is reputed to have buried his 
treasure. One promoter spent $22,000 
—of other people’s money—looking for 
it. The other place is near Tarrytown. 
A third place is just above the High- 
lands at Matteawan. There is also an 
asylum for insane criminals at Mat- 
teawan—which is probably more famous 
now as the residence of Harry Thaw 
than as the site of Kidd’s treasure. 

Dunderberg on the west and Manito 
Mountain on the east are what may be 
called the “southern gateway” to the 
famous ‘“ Highlands of the Hudson ”— 
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‘a very high and mountainous region,” 
as the unimaginative Hudson journal 
puts it. Now, the river narrows again. 
On both sides are the steep hills of the 
Highlands, rising with jutting crags and 
wooded sides abruptly from the water. 
With wide sweeping curves the river 
winds its way among the mountains 
which crowd down and almost overhang 
the boat. 

Next to Manito is Anthony’s Nose— 
named for the same old Anthony, the 
Trumpeter. His nose, it is related, was 
so red—usual cause—that once the re- 
flection of the sun on it when he was 
washing his face here killed a great 
sturgeon outright. Thus the mountain 
was immortalized. ‘The Dutch peopled 
the Highlands with all kinds of mis- 
chievous beings, the Indians with the 
mighty spirit of Manito. 

In the days of the Revolution this 
southern gateway was guarded by a 
heavy wooden boom across the river, 
linked together by chains and floated 
by rafts, from Bear Mountain to An- 
thony’s Nose. 

Here Hudson anchored on September 
14, 1609. 





The Nursery of Warriors 


Passing Fort Clinton, Fort Montgom- 
ery, famous as the home of “ Captain” 
Molly Pitcher, the heroine of Mon- 
mouth, Iona Island, and Highland Falls, 
you come at last to West Point—cradle 
of war. Since 1802 it has been turning 
out Grants and Lees—a list too long 
even to quote from. 

At West Point the Americans car- 
ried a chain across the river to prevent 
the British ships from passing up and 
down. Pieces of it are yet preserved 
in museums. To-day West Point is be- 
ing made over. From its steep sides 
rise new turreted castles; new buildings 
for the great military academy crown 
the top of this bold promontory, which 
rises two hundred feet above the river. 

Above the academy one of the pictur- 
esque spots is old Fort Putnam, while 
out in the river, facing it, is Constitution 
Island. This has been made famous as 
the home of the two sisters Susan and 
Anna Bartlett Warner. Susan Warner 
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died in 1885 and is the only woman 
buried in the military cemetery at West 
Point, but Anna Warner has continued 
their literary work. Last year Mrs. Sage 
bought the island from Miss Warner 
for $150,000 and presented it to the 
Government. 

Beyond West Point lies Mount Taur- 
us on the east, and Cro’ Nest on the 
west. Then comes Breakneck on the 
east above Taurus and, paired off with 
Breakneck, on the west side is grand 
old Storm King. Here is the “ northern 
gateway ” to the Highlands. 

In the river at this point a busy dredge 
is at work, trying to find the solid rock 
that underlies the mud in the bottom of 
the river, so that a huge siphon can be 
tunneled through it. Water, six hun- 
dred million gallons of it a day, from an 
area as large as the State of Rhode Is- 
land which will be drained in the Cats- 
kills, will be siphoned from Storm King 
to Breakneck and thence down to the 
five boroughs of New York City. They 
have gone down six hundred feet already 
without finding rock bottom—so deeply 
hidden is that ancient rock-bed of the 
old Hudson now covered with the mud 
of millions of years. 

You must have noticed as you travel 
up the Hudson that a good deal of it 
has been literally ‘“‘ skinned alive,” that 
many of its choicest forests lie in cord- 
wood on the piers ready to be loaded 
and shipped. How is this to be stopped ? 
The cost of making the Highlands a 
forest preserve like those in the Cats- 
kills and Adirondacks would be prohibi- 
tive. ‘Therefore, only a few months ago 
a new State law was passed which for- 
bids anything except scientific lumbering 
on the private lands between Stony Point 
and Cornwall, each point a little to 
either side of the southern and northern 
“ gateways.” The cordwood piles must 
go. 

Thus there will practically be a forest 
reserve at only the cost of the few thou- 
sand dollars necessary to maintain ade- 
quate supervision. An awful example of 
what the skinning of the mountains can 
do is the cutting on Dunderberg which 
has left much of it nothing but gray 
rock and scrub trees. ‘There are now 
some seventy-five square miles of “ forest 









































TROY IS THE HEAD OF TIDEWATER, 


Photograph by Arthur Hewitt. 


SITE OF THE STATE DAM AND OF THE 


TERMINALS OF THE HUDSON, ERIE, AND CHAMPLAIN CANALS. 


preserves” about thirty miles north of 
New York City itself. Besides this tract 
there are the State tracts at Bear Moun- 
tain and the Government tracts of West 
Point. So the Highlands are in a fair 
way to be cared for in the matter of 
forests. 


A Land of Beauty 


Another feature of the Highlands is 
the new State road from Stony Point 
north to West Point. This is just being 
completed and will open up to tourists 
a new area of beautiful scenery. But 
the safety of the Highlands is not as- 
sured with scientific forestry alone. In 
fact it is menaced by an even greater 
danger, against which there seems as yet 
no defense. It is the inevitable stone- 
crusher. 

Driven from the Palisades, it has taken 
refuge at Hook Mountain, a horrible ex- 
ample of the blasters’ art. ‘There are 
some crushers at work on the upper 
Hudson, and now they are invading the 


Highlands! When 
Breakneck and Cro’ Nest were aban- 
doned nature-lovers felt relieved. Now 
a new one has appeared on Storm King, 
the most notable of all the headlands. 

Leaving the Highlands behind, the 
traveler comes to the beautiful town of 
Cornwall where E. P. Roe returned to 
write “ Driven Back to Eden.” It is 
Eden, indeed. A few miles above is the 
historic city of Newburgh. Here is the 
State museum of Revolutionary relics, 
here was Washington’s headquarters 
during the days when the army was bat- 
tling at various points along the middle 
and upper Hudson, here the Society of 
the Cincinnati was organized after the 
war was over. 

In the hills about Newburgh were the 
haunts of the American spy, Enoch Cros- 
by, whose exploits Cooper has immortal- 
ized in “ The Spy.” Opposite New- 


the quarries on 


burghis Fishkill, backof which is Beacon 
Hill where the signal fires during the 
war could be seen from the one direction 
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in the Catskills and from the other in 
the Berkshires. 

Gradually the river changes its aspect 
from rugged hills to low, rolling country 
with fertile farms and orchards and here 
and there a busy city. Far ahead you 
see a spidery line stretching across— 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge and as you near 
the huge cantalever a toy train crawls 
across, high overhead. ‘This bridge was 
built to put Pennsylvania coal straight 
into the heart of the New England 
manufacturing region. From it Pough- 
keepsie gets its name of “ The Bridge 
City.” 

Poughkeepsie sticks in your mind as 
the home of Vassar College, one of the 
oldest and largest of the women’s col- 
leges. It may come as a surprise to you 
to see the sign along the river front “ M. 
Vassar & Co.’s Brewery.” Matthew 
Vassar came to this country as a boy 
with his father in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. His father and un- 
cle founded a brewery which later he 
himself carried on. 

Back in the sixties he decided to erect 
a great monument along the river as one 
way of perpetuating his name, so he an- 
nounced that he would build one to 
Henry Hudson. No one seemed to care 
much about it, so he abandoned the idea 
and decided to establish a woman’s col- 
lege instead and show the world that 
higher education for women was not a 
bugbear. People have cared a great deal 
about that. Truly the monument could 
wait. “Two miles east of the city the 
great institution lies. 

Poughkeepsie is also noted as the scene 
of the intercollegiate races every sum- 
mer. There are a hundred or more oars- 
men in the various contests followed by 
gay flotillas on the water and immense 
crowds on the observation trains on the 
west shore—one of the gala events of the 
college world. In this region of the 
Hudson, also, such writers as John Big- 
elow and Joel Benton have helped to 
add fame to the river; here also Morse 
invented the telegraph. A little farther 
up John Burroughs surveys the world 
from “ Slabsides.”’ 

Cropping up above the horizon to the 
west beyond Poughkeepsie are the Cats- 
kills, “‘ other mountains which lie from 
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the river’s side,” said Hudson. Through 
this region he went slowly, taking two 
whole days. Well he might. Even 
Charles Dickens who was impressed with 
the unusual in man rather than nature, 
while on his way to visit the Shakers, 
noted: “ And for many miles the Kaats- 
kill Mountains towered in the blue dis- 
tance like stately clouds.” 

Here among the peaks and down the 
valleys of the misty mountains is the do- 
main of all that is fanciful and super- 
natural. Rip Van Winkle slept his 
twenty-year sleep here. The thunder 
still echoes the grave game of ninepins of 
the queer little Dutchmen. Here sur- 
vives the pretty Indian legend of Minne- 
wa-wa. In the olden days the little 
Dutch children were taught to believe 
that good St. Nicholas dwelt among 
these mountains and across the river at 
Claverack, looking out on them, Clement 
Moore wrote: “Twas the night before 
Christmas and all through the house.” 


No Lenger an Angler's Paradise 
No Leng {ngl Parad 


While the scenery along the Hudson 
has suffered some slight impairment, the 
sport has been practically destroyed. 
Once along these broad river reaches 
there was shad fishing that was world 
famous. It’s about gone now—how can 
a respectable shad get past the 500,000,- 
000 gallons of sewage poured daily into 
the waters about New York The 
sportsmen were the first to find it out; 
reluctantly the rivermen are finding it 
out, too. Once, also, the striped bass, a 
sporty fish, was the fisherman’s delight 
in these waters; it’sonly a tradition now. 

Once even, the Indians used to catch 
oysters—the shell heaps prove it. Also, 
as “ The Culprit Fay” tells, there was 
the uncouth sturgeon. Herring, perch, 
white fish, and “ snappers,” or little blue- 
fish,abounded. Nowadays the Fish Com- 
mission is making a frantic effort to 
stock the river with thousands of sal- 
mon and other likely fry, but it’s no use. 
The Hudson is no longer the fisherman’s 
paradise. Pollution has killed it. The 
sewage of many cities and the waste of 
many mills above do not make a good 
habitat for fish. 

Rondout and Kingston are next. At 
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““TEAR OF THE CLOUDS” THE INDIANS CALLED THE RIVER AT ITS SOURCE 
WHERE ONE MAY CROSS THE TINY STREAM ON STEPPING STONES. 
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Kingston Point there is an amusement 
park that is quite a sight, and here, too, 
the convention of the representatives of 
the State of New York fled in 1776 and 
1777, when they were making the State 
constitution. From New York to Har- 
lem, to White Plains, to Poughkeepsie, 
to Fishkill, and finally to Kingston they 
went. Beyond is the little Huguenot set- 
tlement of New Paltz. In this region, 
too, are more stone crushers. 

“Tt was a monster moving up the 
river defying wind and tide and breath- 
ing flames and smoke,” said one witness 
of the voyage of the Clermont in 1807. 
One and a half miles from Tivoli, and 
about 110 from New York, is Clermont 
Manor, home of the old Livingstone 
family, where Chancellor Livingstone 
lived. Here Fulton’s boat, which ‘was 
named after the manor, arrived after 
twenty-four hours and spent the night. 
Setting out again in the morning, she 
arrived. in Albany, a total of thirty-six 
hours on the way. One does it now in 
less than nine and a half hours. The 
fare then was fourteen dollars for the 
round trip; now it is three and a half 
dollars. 


A Robber Baron of the Hudson 


Diagonally across the river, and up, 
is the inland seaport of Hudson. Near 
here Henry Hudson became discouraged 
and stopped. It was not far from this 
city that his men plied the Indians with 
liquor and got them all drunk, an in- 
cident usually placed on Manhattan. At 
the jutting rock of Barren Island, just 
above, old Nicholas Koren in the days of 
the Dutch rule was wont to exact tribute 
from passing ships, after the fashion of 
the robber barons on the old Rhine. It is 
related that when William the Testy 
sent our old friend Anthony the Trum- 
peter to demand that it be stopped, An- 
thony came back to Manhattan with a 
derisive message, and the tribute-taking 
went gayly on. 

On the west side is the stream and 
vale of Tawasentha, the home of the In- 
dian singer Nawadaha, who gave Long- 
fellow the theme of the Songs of Hia- 
watha. At Norman’s Kill in 1618 the 
Dutch made a treaty with the Iroquois 
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which was not broken until after the 
English came in 1674. The very next 
month after the Dutch treaty, Cham- 
plain fought and defeated the Five Na- 
tions at the head of Lake Champlain, 
and so these Indians hated the French 
and loved the Dutch. Across, to the 
east, is Schodack Heights where was the 
ever-burning council fire of the Mohi- 
cans. 

Setting sail, Henry Hudson proceeded 
as far as a few miles below Albany. 
There he stopped on the 19th, thoroughly 
discouraged by the freshening of the 
water. Nevertheless he sent a small 
boat on up in a last vain hope that the 
river would widen, the islands disappear, 
and the way open to China and India. 

As you thread the islands, at last, 
around a bend in the river, you sight the 
great State Capitol building rising boldly 
from its hill above the city of Albany, 
almost like a mirage, its base seeming to 
lie among the steeple tops. Albany is 
one of the oldest of the permanent set- 
tlements made in America. The oblit- 
eration of Jamestown leaves only St. 
Augustine, Santa Fé, and Quebec to 
antedate it. 

Hudson’s men went up as far as 
Waterford, twenty-seven miles from the 
stopping place of the Half Moon, re- 
turning to their ship on September 22. 
So the traveler in search of the romance 
of the Hudson might go on up, past 
Glens Falls, the retreat of Cooper’s 
Leather-stocking, where the water drops 
eighty feet over masses of black marble, 
on up into the very heart of the Adiron- 
dacks in Essex County, where between 
Mount Marcy and Mount MclIntyre, 
nearly five thousand feet above sea level, 
in silken skeins of mist and amid the 
bubbling icy springs, the Hudson takes 
its real rise. ‘‘ Tear of the clouds,” the 
Indians called its source. And so ends 
the panorama of the Hudson. 

As for Henry Hudson himself, whose 
progress we have followed up the river, 
he must start down on September 23, ar- 
riving off Manhattan by October 3. 
Then his shade must set sail on October 
4 to report to the shadowy Dutch East 
India Company what has happened to 
the great river they paid him 800 guild- 
ers—$320—to discover. 
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BASEBALL—AMERICA 


" _aesiamoaa erage baseball came into existence 
in the decade just before the Civil War. 

Last year, it is estimated, the American people 
spent over seventeen million dollars for the support 
of the national game. Over six millions paid to see 
the games played by the sixteen clubs of the two great 
leagues. This is only a part. There are in addi- 
tion nearly two hundred and fifty minor profes- 
sional nines and amateur, school, college, and club 
teams without number. 

No other game is so exclusively and, at the same 
time, so comprehensively national in its scope and 
interest. Japan is the only alien soil in which it 
has found root, and it remains to be seen if the 
growth there is anything more than sporadic. But 
at home there are few exceptions to the rule that 
every American is a ‘‘fan,” actual or in the making. 
The only skeptics are those who have never seen a 
game. 

The most highly professionalized game, it is also 
one of the least corrupt. Hundreds of thousands 
flock to the daily contests with no betting ring ad- 
junct to draw them, and along with the develop- 
ment of strategy and “inside” ball has gone an 


increasing love of fair play and the square deal. 












































LACROSSE—CANADA 


FEW generations hence little will be left on 

the American continent to remind the gen- 

erations then alive of the red men who once 
ruled it save a few names in the geography—and 
lacrosse. This is the American Indian’s sole con- 
tribution to the Anglo-Saxon’s list of organized 
games, and to Canada belongs the credit of its adop- 
tion and development to the highest point. 

As the Indians of Canada played it before the 
white man came, time and space were ignored and 
rules were of the simplest. The play began and 
ended at will and ranged across wide stretches of 
open country as the fortunes or the whims of the 
players dictated. 

The white man has introduced the restrictions of 
a confined field and fixed rules. He has also 
brought to bear the finer qualities of the civilized 
mind and the trained body, and he who has seen a 
lacrosse game as it is played by the best Canadian 
teams has witnessed a contest that for bodily skill, 
strength, and quickness and the mental resourceful- 
ness that flows immediately into action is seldom 
exceeded on any playing field in the world. 
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CRICKET—ENGLAND 


ig the English drumbeat follows the sun in its 
course around the world, English cricket is a 

close second. Find a spot where two English- 
men forgather with a bit of green turf and room 
to throw a ball, and there is a“ cricket-pitch.” Add 
nine more Englishmen and a larger field, and a full- 
sized team is born on the instant. Bring in eleven 
more able to use their legs and their arms, and a 
series of games is in full swing. 

They have taught the game to Zulus in South 
Africa, the hill tribes of India, the naked South Sea 
Islanders, and even to Americans. It is the game 
for all ages, seasons, and places and at least in rudi- 
mentary form it antedates the House of Commons 
in age and surpasses it in popularity. It is not un- 
common for fifty thousand people to witness the 
great all-England matches at Lords and the entire 
English-speaking population of the Empire await 
the result with keenest interest. 

A visit to an English village in the height of the 
cricket season is recommended to those who doubt 
the truth of Wellington's declaration that Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton and Harrow. 
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HEN the Norse vikings whose deeds are 
recorded in Eddas older than history intro- 
duced the ski, they created at once a sport 

and a means of transit. On the Norwegian hills, 
snow-clad sometimes for fully half the year, the 


long, narrow strips of wood furnish almost the only 


reliable means of communication. 


news traveled from hamlet to hamlet in the hands 


and on the lips of ski runners, and prodigies of speed 


and endurance were performed. 


road, the telegraph, and the post office have sup- 
planted the messengers of other days, but the sport 
still holds first place in the Scandinavian heart. 
Traditions stand of wonderful feats, but tradi- 
tion speaks usually in the superlative. Sober, ac- 
credited records there are of continuous trips of 
over a hundred and thirty miles in less than twenty- 
two hours, and one runner is credited with forty-five 
miles in three hours. Not speed only but wonder- 
ful jumps are remembered to the credit of the skis; 
sixty, seventy, even a hundred feet have been cleared 
on a favorable incline—and this on a narrow strip 
of wood twelve feet long and less than six inches 
wide, with the jumper landing erect and shooting 


away at the end of the leap. 


SKIING—NORWAY 


In the old days 


To-day the rail- 







































THE SHIP-DWELLERS 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW 


Author of ** The Tent-Dwellers”’ 
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PART TWO 
Madeira, a Land of Heart’s Desire 
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VII 
After a Week at Sea 


HAVE not _ finished 
yet with our daily 
round on_ shipboard. 
It begins every morn- 
ing with a bugle call, 
every morning except 
Sunday morning, when 
we are awakened by a rich orchestral 
symphony that might be the prelude for 
some heavenly choir. But week-day 
mornings we have the bugle, blown in 
different parts of the ship, now far, now 
near, repeating over and over the air of 
“Say, why art thou dreaming,” or 
some other appropriate strain, That is 
the call to get up, and they time it for 
half past seven by the ship clock, but it 
is not half past seven any more by the 
clocks we carry inside of us—our old 
habitual clocks—not by a good deal. 
We are a week at sea now, and have 
been making our courtesy to the sunrise 
half an hour earlier every morning. 
That is to say, we have gained three 
hours and a half, and when that first 
bugle blows for half past seven and com- 
mands us to get up and muss around 
and be ready for the next bugle half an 
hour later, it means in the well-regu- 
lated civilized country we’ve left be- 
hind that it’s just four o’clock and time 
to turn over and settle down and really 
enjoy life. You can poke your watch 
along every day to keep up with the 
ship bells and you can go to bed any- 
where from five to eight (by home 








time) to try to adjust yourself to the in- 
evitable, but there is something about 
the mental clock that’s been running on 
one schedule for a generation or so that 
refuses to be regulated in any such fash- 
ion. The result is that you swear at the 
bugler and perhaps pray for a thunder- 
bolt or a sea-serpent or a sudden lurch 
of the ship, or for some other miracle 
that would permanently conclude his ef- 
forts when you ought to love him for 
the trouble he takes to get you up in 
time for breakfast. 

It is no use to go to sleep again. By 
the time you have done that the next 
bugle will blow, and when you do get 
up, the dining saloon will be empty and 
unsociable and you will feel guilty be- 
fore the stewards. Besides, you are hun- 
gry. With restored health you have 
developed an amazing appetite which is 
always ready for that bugle and prob- 
ably stays awake all night, waiting for 
it to blow. 

So you groan and take on and drag 
that great lubberly appetite out of bed 
and stumble around sleepily and_ fall 
over your things if the ship rolls, and 
you think of the heavenly blessings of 
home, where they are still asleep. Then 
you go on and encourage that appetite 
still farther with a salt bath and finally 
by the time you get it dressed and down 
to the saloon it is a savage thing, to 
tame which requires a bill of fare that 
would make you fairly shudder at home. 
There are several of those bugle calls, 
but I have learned them all now, and 
hereafter, whatever may be the time, or 
wherever I may roam, as often as I hear 




















any of them I shall re- 
call this vessel, this state- 
room, the inside of our 
dining saloon, and the 
pictorial and _ satisfying 
bill of fare. Those bugle 
calls will always mean 
those things to me. We 
have them at luncheon 
and dinner, too, with 
variations, and they are 
as welcome as any lunch- 
eon and dinner gong I 
ever heard, and a good 
deal more musical. 

After breakfast, the 
deck. It is good to walk 
around and around the 
promenade these fine 
mornings down here, 
even though the sea 
keeps billowy and the 
horizon line lifts and 
falls with its majestic 
swing. You are no 
longer disturbed by it. 
Your body has adapted itself to the 
motion and sways like an inverted pen- 
dulum. You feel that you have your sea 
legs almost as well as the stewards, and 
this makes you proud and showy before 
the other passengers. It is February, 
but it is not cold down in this violet, 
semi-tropic sea. The air is fresh enough, 
but it is soft and gratifying, and one al- 
most imagines he can smell flowers in it. 
Perhaps it is a fact, too, for we are not 
far from land, now; we shall reach Ma- 
deira to-morrow morning. 

Yet somehow the thought of land is 
not exciting. I do not believe any of us 
are very eager for it. We are all quite 
restored now, even the Diplomat, and 
the days on shipboard are serene and 
pleasantly satisfying. It is pleasant, for 
instance, to drop into steamer chairs 
after the morning promenade and sit in 
the sun and discuss our newly acquired 
and unassimilated guide-book informa- 
tion—to pretend extensive knowledge 
on a subject we never heard of until yes- 
terday. It is gently gratifying to con- 
sider gravely the historical importance 
of Damascus as compared with Jerusa- 
lem; the possibility of leaving the ship 
at Alexandria to spend a longer time in 
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“‘lT BEGINS EVERY MORNING 
WITH A BUGLE CALL.” 
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Egypt; the desirability 
of going up the Nile by 
rail and back by steam- 
er, or vice versa. All 
these idle considerations 
and eventualities afford 
soothing pastime and 
make for the reality of 
the dream. 

So many happy things 
go to make up the day. 
It is refreshing to play 
shuffleboard on the af- 
ter deck with Laura, 
age fourteen, and her 
companion, the only 
other girl of her age on 
board. It is inspiring to 
hear the band play every 
morning at ten when 
one is not too close to 
the strenuous music. I 
suppose beating a_ bass 
drum and cymbals makes 
muscle and the man 
does not realize how 
strong he is. It is diverting to drift 
into the smoking room—now that 
I do not mind its fragrance any more— 
and watch the Apostle (so christened 
because of his name and general build 
and inspired look) winning money from 
the Colonel at piquet, while the Horse 
Doctor discusses the philosophies of life 
in a manner at least pleasing to the un- 
regenerates. 

I should add, I suppose, that the 
Horse Doctor is not really that by pro- 
fession, but having been dubbed so one 
day by his fellow-Reprobates, the Apos- 
tle and the Colonel, his cheerful reply: 
“Yes, I expect to be taken for one— 
traveling as I do with a couple of asses,” 
fixed the title for him permanently. We 
enjoy the Reprobates. They are so in- 
genuous in their morals and are cor- 
rupting the smoking room in such a 
frank, unrestricted way. We enjoy their 
arguments too, they are so free and per- 
sonal. We disapprove of the Reprobates, 
but we love them, because we are hu- 
man and born in sin and they stand for 
all the things we would like to do, if we 
dared. 

It is inviting and comfortable almost 
anywhere on the ship these days. It is 
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good just to sit in the sun and dream; to 
lean over the rail and watch the little 
rainbow that travels with us, the white 
lace that the ship makes in its majestic 
sweep, to wander back to the stern and 
follow the interminable wake of the 
screw as it stretches back beyond the 
horizon line. Then there is the sunset: 
it was wonderful to-night. The air was 
perfectly clear, the sun a red disk going 
down cleanly cut into the sea. Laura 
and I saw it from amidships, looking 
out across the high stern of the vessel 
that sank now below the horizon, then 
lifted into the sky. Even the Chief En- 
gineer and the Ship’s Doctor came out 
to look at it, and told us to watch for 
the green sun which would appear the 
instant after setting. Later—after din- 
ner, I mean—we danced. 

They have put a stout awning over 
the quarter deck and strung a lot of 
electric globes there so that when the 
music is going and the illumination is 
turned on, the place is gay and pretty 
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and cozy, and those of us who have not 
danced for twenty years or more begin 
to sit up straighter when the music 
starts, and presently we forget that all 
is vanity and life a sorry mess at best, 
and look about for a partner, and there 
on the wide, lifting, falling quarter 
deck caper away the years. It is not so 
much wonder, then, that the prospect of 
land does not arouse any feverish in- 
terest. We are so comfortable and sat- 
isfied just as we are. We are willing to 
go right on sailing for a while and not 
bother about land at all. 


VIII 
Land 


It was a mistake, however, to be in- 
different to Madeira. We are no long- 
er so. Whatever enthusiasm we lacked 
beforehand we have acquired now. Of 
all fair, jeweled islands of the sea, it is 
the particular gem. Not one of us on 





“THEY MERELY WANTED US TO THROW COINS OVER INTO THE LIQUID AZURE 
THAT THEY CALL WATER IN THIS COUNTRY.” 
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““WE HAD TO GO ASHORE IN BOATS AND THE WATER WAS NOT SMOOTH.” 


this ship but has made up his mind to go 
to Madeira again, some day, and to stay 
there and live happy ever after; or, if 
not during life, to try to exchange a cor- 
ner of Heaven for it when he dies. 

We knew nothing about Madeira ex- 
cept what the little prospectus told us, 
and the day before arrival we began to 
look up guide-book information on the 
subject. There was not much of this on 
the ship; I suspect there is not much 
anywhere. Madeira was known to the 
Pheenicians, of course, that race of peo- 
ple who knew everything, went every- 
where, built all the first cities, invented 
all the arts, named everything, and then 
perished. I ought to be sorry that 
they perished, I suppose, but I’m not. 
I’ve heard enough of that tribe on this 
ship. ih 

The Patriarch is stuffed full of Phoe- 
nician statistics, and to touch any line of 
historical discussion in his hearing is like 
tripping over a cord attached to a spring 
gun. He is as fatal as an Irishman I 
once knew who was perfectly adorable 
until some question of race came up. 


Then it was time,to stand from under. 
According to Malone there was origi- 
nally but one race—the Irish. All the 
early saints were Irish; so was Abra- 
ham; so was Noah; so was Adam; so 
was—but that is far enough back. I re- 
member hearing him tell one night how, 
in a later day, when Alexander the 
Great set out to conquer Asia, he first 
sent emissaries to make peace with Ire- 
land as a precaution against being at- 
tacked in the rear. No doubt the Patri- 
arch was a Phoenician in his childhood. 

But I am beginning to wander. 
There is no trace of the Phoenicians, I 
believe, on Madeira to-day and the early 
history of the island is mainly mythical. 
When ancient Mediterranean sailors 
went exploring a little into the Atlantic 
and saw its purple form arise on the 
horizon they decided that it must the 
mouth of hell, or at all events the abode 
of evil creatures, and hastily turned 
back. One account says that in the 
course of time a gentleman named Taxi- 
cab—probably the inventor of the ve- 
hicle later known by that name—and 
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his companion were shipwrecked on 
Madeira and set up a monument in cele- 
bration of the event. I don’t know 
what became of Taxicab and his friend 
of the monument, but about the same 
time it was discovered again by a Portu- 
guese named Zargo who set it afire as a 
means of clearing the land of its splen- 
did forests and kept the fires going for 
seven years.* 

Zargo’s devastation began about five 
hundred years ago, and the island has 
required all those centuries for recovery. 
It may be added that he believed Ma- 
deira to be the lost Atlantis, though a 
point of land thirty miles long and fif- 
teen miles wide could hardly be more 
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place. Zargo was knighted for discoy- 
ering it, and three young nobles of 
Portugal were commanded to marry his 
daughters. Their descendants became 
the aristocracy of the island; some of 
them still reside in the chief city, the 
port of Funchal. 

Christopher Columbus married his 
wife in Madeira—pretty Menina Peres- 
trello, whom he had followed there 
from a school in Portugal. It is said 
that Columbus got his taste for navi- 
gation from old Perestrello, a skillful 
mariner, and obtained from a_ ship- 
wrecked pilot, who died at Funchal, his 
belief in lands beyond the western 
There is a savor of tradition in 


ocean. 





“ONE COULD EITHER DO IT AFOOT OR BE CARRIED UP IN A HAMMOCK.” 


than a splinter of that vanished conti- 
nent. More likely Madeira and the 
fragmentary islets about it formed that 
mythical Ultima Thule referred to by 
Ulysses when according to Tennyson he 
said : 

«« My purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew.”’ 


Perhaps Madeira was indeed a home 
of gods and favored spirits in the olden 
days. It would have been a suitable 


* By referring again to the German guide-book I 
find that the first gentleman’s name was not Taxicab, 
but as that is nearer to what it looks like than anything 
that can be made out of the real name I will let it 
stand. 


these things, but they sound interesting, 
as interesting as some of the things that 
are true. That Columbus married and 
lived in Madeira is doubtless authentic 
enough, and we heard of a tablet, 
though we did not see it, which marks 
the site of his residence. The island was 
for a brief time under English rule, but 
is now once more the property of Portu- 
gal. 

It is one of the fairest spots on earth. 
When we drew near enough to see its 
terraced hills—lofty hills they are, some 
of them in the interior rising to a point 
six thousand feet above the sea—and to 
make out the tiny houses nestling like 
white and tinted shells against the 


green, we changed our minds about be- 
ing willing to sail past without stop- 
ping, and when at last we swung slowly 
into the harbor of Funchal we felt some- 
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how that we had come upon an island 
enchantment in the middle of the sea. 
For everything was so marvelous in 
its beauty; the green hills, terraced al- 
most to the very top; the gorges be- 
tween, the little fairy city just where 
the hills flow into the sea. With glasses 
one could make out flowering vines on 
many of the walls. Even with the 
naked eye, somebody presently discov- 
ered a great purple mass, part way up 
the hillside. The glass showed it to be 
a house almost covered with bougain- 
villea—our first vision of this lavish and 
splendid flower of the Mediterranean. 
As we drew in and came to anchor, 
we saw descending upon us a fleet of 
small, curious boats, filled with half- 
naked men. We suspected now that 
Madeira was a cannibal island, and pre- 
pared for the worst. It was not quite as 
bad as that; they merely wanted 
us to throw coins over into the 
liquid azure which they call 
water in this country, where- 
upon their divers would try to 


intercept the said coins some- hp 


where between the top and bot- 
tom of the sea. We didn’t be- 
lieve they could do it; but we a 
tried, and as usual found that 
the other fellow knew his own 
game better than we did. 

If those amphibians did not 
always get the coins, they gen- 
erally did. They could see 
them perfectly in that amazing 
water, and they could dive like 
seals. Some of the divers were 
mere children—poor, lean crea- 
tures who stood up in their 
boats and shouted and implored and 
swung their arms in a wild invitation 
to us to fling our money overboard. 
But they did not want small money— 
at least, not very small money—they de- 
clined to dive for pennies. Perhaps they 
could only distinguish the gleam of the 
white metal. Let a nickel or a dime be 
tossed over and two or three were after 
it in a flash, while a vehement outbreak 
of Portuguese from all the rest en- 
treated still further largess. It was 
really a good show, and being the first 
of its kind, we enjoyed it. 

We had to go ashore in boats, and the 
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water was not smooth. It was not en- 
tirely easy to get into the landing boats, 
and it was still less easy to get out at the 
stairs which ascended to the stone piers. 
Every billow would throw the little 
boats six or eight feet into the air, and 
one had to be pretty careful to step just 
at the right instant or he would leave 
one foot on a high step and the other in 
the boat, far below. Several of our best 















““WE DESCENDED THAT LONG, PAVED, GREASED 
HILL IN TOBOGGANS THAT ARE NICE, COM- 


FORTABLE BASKETS ON RUNNERS.” 


passengers were dismembered in that 
way. 

Once on shore, the enchantment took 
hold of us again. ‘It was so sunny and 
bright and the streets were so attractive 
all paved with small black cobbles, set 
in the neatest and most careful fashion. 
Our conveyances were waiting just at 
the end of the pier, and they were, I be- 
lieve, the most curious conveyances in 
the world. They were not carriages or 
carts or wheeled vehicles of any sort, 
but sleds—here in a land of eternal 
summer—sleds with inclosed tops, and 
drawn by oxen. 








—_—— 
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““THERE IS ONLY ONE FLY IN THE OINTMENT OF MADEIRA 
COMFORT—THE BEGGARS.” 


Their drivers were grave, whiskered 
men who motioned us to get in; after 
which we started, and they began greas- 
ing the runners as we went along. They 
did this by putting a grease-soaked rag 
in front of a runner now and then and 
driving over it. I don’t think an Ameri- 
can would do it that way. He would 
take a barrel of soft soap and a broom 
and lubricate the whole street. Their 
way is neater, and about as effective, I 
suppose; besides, when they have been 
doing it argther three hundred years or 
so, they fi have some grease on these 
streets, tho. Already one may see indi- 
cations of it here and there. 

Our course was uphill, and we as- 
cended along a panorama of sunny life 
and tinted flower-hung walls to the out- 
skirts of that neatest and most charming 
of cities—continuously expressing our 
delight in the general attractiveness of 
everything: the wonderfully laid streets; 
the really beautiful sidewalks, laid in 
the same way, except that they were of 
very tiny vari-colored cobbles all set in 
perfect mosaic patterns; the glow and 
bloom of summer everywhere. We ad- 
mired even the persistent little beggars 
who ran along on both sides of the sleds, 
throwing camelias into our laps, crying 
out, “ Penny! Penny!” their one Eng- 
lish word—hopping, dancing, beseech- 
ing, and refusing to be comforted. 
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We gave to the 
first of these tormen- 
tors, but it was not a 
good way to get rid 
them. It was like 
putting out molasses 
to satisfy a few flies, 
A dozen more were 
around us, going on 
in a most disturbing 
manner. Our driver 
finally dispersed them 
by making some terri- 
fic motions withe his 
whip handle. 

We were at the 
outskirts at last, but 
only at the beginning 
of the real climb. A 
funicular railway 
takes one up farther, 
and presently we are 
ascending straight to paradise it seemed 
to us, by a way that led through a per- 
fect wilderness of beauty—flower, foli- 
age, and waving green, with tiny stuc- 
co houses set in tangled gardens and 
slopes of cane—while below and beyond, 
lay the city and the harbor and our ship 
at anchor on the violet sea. 

Would we be so enchanted with the 
magic of this Happy Isle -if it were 
not our first landing after a long winter 
voyage, which if not stormy was at all 
events not entirely smooth? Perhaps 
not, yet I think there are certain essen- 
tials of beauty and charm that are 
fundamental—the things we dream of 
and do not believe exist; the things that 
an artist will paint now and then when 
he forgets that the world is just a place 
to live and toil and die in, and not really 
to be happy in at all. But those things 
are all here in Madeira, and when we 
learned that nobody ever gets sick here, 
and that everybody gets well of every- 
thing he happens to have when he comes, 
we said: “ Never mind going on; send 
the ship home, or sink it; we will abide 
here and roam no more.” 

At the end of the funicular there was 
still more hill to climb, and one could 
either do it afoot, or be carried up in a 
hammock. Most of us young people did 
it afoot, allowing enfeebled men of 
eighteen and twenty the comfort of the 

















hammocks. As they passed us we com- 
mented on their luxury, and made it 
otherwise interesting for them. It was 
pleasant enough walking, and there was 
a good deal to see. The foliage was in- 
teresting, ranging as it did from the 
palm of the tropics to the pine of the 
northern forests, You can raise any- 
thing in Madeira, except money—there 
is not much of that, and things are 
cheap accordingly. No doubt it is the 
same in Heaven, but I am getting ahead 
of my story. 

We lunched at the top, in a hotel that 
was once a convent and still has iron- 
barred windows, but before luncheon 
we walked out for the view to a little 
platform which seems when you step 
out on it to be hanging in the air, so 
that you involuntarily hesitate and reach 
for something firm. All the distance 
you have climbed in the ox sleds, by the 
funicular, and afoot drops away perpen- 
dicularly at your feet, and you are look- 
ing down, straight down, and still down, 
to what seem fairy tree tops and a won- 
derful picture valley through which a 
tumbling ribbon of water goes foaming 
to the sea. It is the most sudden and 
dramatic bit of scenery I know. 

We had delicious strawberries at our 
luncheon — strawber- 
ries that required no sugar 
—and a good many other 
kinds of fruit—some of 
which we could identify and 
some of which the Repro- 
bates discussed in their usual 
unrestrained fashion, calling 
one another names that 
were at once descriptive 
and suited to the subject 
in hand. There were 
pomegranates and guavas 
and comquats and loquats; 
also there was Madeira 
wine, of course, and here- 
after I am going to know 
something about native 
wines in the lands we visit 
before I begin business— 
that is, wholesale business. 
But never mind—let it go; 
it isa good deal like sherry, 


“ 


only it tastes better, and AT 


the Reprobates said—but 
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as I mentioned before, let it go—it real- 
ly does not matter. 


We descended that long, paved, 
greased hill in toboggans that are nice, 
comfortable baskets on runners. They 
hold two and three, according to size, 
and you get in and two men take you in 
hand, and away you go. You go, too. 
A distance of two miles has been made 
in three minutes in those things. I don’t 
think we went as fast as that, but it was 
plenty fast enough for the wild delight 
of it, and if I had money enough and 
time enough I would go there and slide 
and slide away the eternal summer days. 

It was a swift panorama of flower 
and sunlit wall and distant sea—the soft 
air rushing by. Now and then we would 
whirl past a carrier—a brown, bent 
man with one of those great sleds on his 
shoulders, toiling with it up the long, 
steep hill. They were marvelously pic- 
turesque, those carriers, but I wish they 
wouldn’t do it. It takes some of the joy 
out of the slide to feel that somebody is 
going to carry your toboggan up the hill 
on his back. 

We shot out on the level, at last, and 
started on a little tour of the town. 
Laura and I wandered away alone, and 
stopped at little shops, and tried to trans- 





ENTERED INTO THE 
SPIRIT OF THE OCCASION.” 
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act business, and finally bought a clay 
water jug for a hundred and twenty 
reis, which is to say sixpence, which is 
to say twelve cents. Money in Madeira 
is calculated in reis, just as it is in the 
Azores, and the sound of the word sud- 
denly recalled the visit of the Quaker 
City “ Pilgrims” to those islands, and 
the memory of Blucher’s disastrous din- 
ner party. 

But they will take anything that looks 
like money in Madeira, rather than miss 
a trade, and when a person who has 
been accustomed to calculating dollars 
and cents is suddenly confronted with 
problems of reis and pence and shillings 
and half crowns and francs, he goes to 
pieces on his money tables and wonders 
why a universal currency would not be 
a good thing. 

All the streets in Madeira have that 
dainty cobble paving and all the side- 
walks are laid in the exquisite mosaic 
which makes it a joy to follow them. 
The keynote of the island is invitation. 
Even a jail we saw is of a sort to make 
crime attractive. I hasten to add that 
we examined only the outside. 

We were adopted by a guide pres- 
ently—a boy whose only English was 
the statement that he could speak it— 
and were directed quietly but firmly to- 
ward places where things were sold. We 
tried to impress upon him in such lan- 
guages as we could think of that we did 
not want to buy anything, and that we 
did not care much for a guide, anyway. 
We said we wanted to see bougainvillea 
—a lot of bougainvillea, in a great mass 
together, as we had seen it from the 
ship. He nodded excitedly and led us 
away, but it was only to a place where 
they sold embroideries which we did 
not care for, though they were cheap 
enough, dear knows, as everything is 
cheap here—everything native, at least. 

When our guide grasped the fact at 
last that we did not want to do any buy- 
ing, he became sad, weakened gradually, 
dropped behind, accepted a penny, and 
turned us over to another guide of the 
same sort. We wandered about Fun- 
chal in that way until it was time to em- 
bark, adopted by one guide after an- 
other, and abandoned to our fate when 
they realized that we were not worth 


anything in the way of commissions 
from the merchants and very little in 
any form. We did get a guide at last 
who knew where the _ bougainvillea 
house was, but it was too late, then, to 
go to it. It did not matter; there were 
flowers enough everywhere and bougain- 
villea on many walls. 

The place did not lose its charm with 
close acquaintance. It seemed entirely 
unspoiled. We saw no suggestion of 
modern architecture or European inno- 
vation—no blot anywhere, except a sin- 
gle motor car—the only one, I believe, 
in Funchal. There is only one fly in the 
ointment of Madeira comfort—the beg- 
gars. They begin to beg before they 
can walk, and they call, “ Penny! 
Penny!” before they can lisp the sacred 
name of “Mamma.” However, one 
good thing has come of our experience 
with them. They have prepared us for 
beggars elsewhere. We are hardened, 
now—at least, we think we are. The 
savor of pity has gone out of us. 

But I was speaking of architecture. 
Without knowing anything on the sub- 
ject, I should say that the architecture 
of Madeira is a mixture of Spanish and 
Moorish, like that of Mexico. Only it 
is better than anything in Mexico. 
From the ship, the stucco, tile-roofed 
city is flawless; and as we steam away, 
and night comes down and lights break 
out and become a jeweled necklace 
along the water’s edge, our one regret is 
that we are leaving it all behind. 

Good-by to Madeira—a gentle place, 
a lovely place—a place to live and to 
die in. 

IX 
A Day to Ourselves 


We had another full day at sea, after 
Madeira; a day of reflection and remi- 
niscence, for each of us had some special 
joy to recall. Perhaps that of the Dip- 
lomat was as picturesque as any. He 
told it to me privately, but a thing like 
that should not be allowed to remain 
concealed forever; besides, the young 
lady is in darkest Germany now and 
does not know English anyway. That 
last-named fact was responsible for the 
incident. 











The Ship-Dwellers 


The Diplomat had just landed at the 
bottom of the slide, he said, when two 
of our party—Americans—came along 
with a bright-faced and quite stylish- 
looking German girl who was not hav- 
ing a very good time because they knew 
no German and she no English. It was 
clearly a case for the Diplomat, who is 
an unattached person, full of the joy of 
travel and familiar with all languages, 
living and dead. 

He had not been presented to the 
young German person on the ship, but 


“THEN IT DAWNED UPON THE 
DIPLOMAT; IT WAS NOT THE 
OLDER, PLAIN-LOOKING WOM- 
AN WHO WAS THE MAID!” 


he had seen her now and again in com- 
pany with an older, rather plain-look- 
ing woman, very likely her maid. No 
doubt the young woman was a countess, 
or a baroness, or at all events, a person 
of some station and importance. Polite- 
ly enough he proffered his services as 
escort, was accepted, and the two set 
out gayly to enjoy the halcyon Madeira 
afternoon. 

She was a most sociable companion, 
the Diplomat said, ready for anything 
that resembled a good time. They vis- 
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ited places of interest; they dropped 
into little shops; he bought flowers for 
her, they had refreshments here and 
there—dainty dishes and pleasant Ma- 
deira wines—keeping up, meantime, their 
merry German clatter. They became 
quite gay, in fact, and whenever they 
met any of the ship party, which they 









did frequently enough, the Diplomat, as 
he confessed to me, became rather vain 
and showy—set his hat on one side, 
swung his cane and did a sort of cake- 
walk, accompanying his step with oper- 
atic German airs. At such moments she 
even took his arm and entered into the 
spirit of the occasion. 

Altogether it was a charming experi- 
ence, and they were both sorry when it 
was time to return to the ship. Arriv- 
ing there they were met by the older, 
plain-looking woman, who greeted his 
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companion with words that were pleas- 
ant enough, gentle enough, but which 
partook of the nature of a command. 
Then it dawned upon the Diplomat; it 
was not the older, plain-looking woman 
who was the maid! 

“T would have done it just the same,” 
he explained to me in a dark corner of 
the deck, after dinner, “ just the same, 
of course, being a gentleman, only un- 
der the circumstances I might have cut 
out the cakewalk and the music.” 

A ship is a curious place altogether; 
a place of narrow limits and close con- 
tact, yet full of subterranean depths 
from which surprises may develop at any 
moment, The Chief Engineer, to whom 
I sit next at meals, often quotes medita- 
tively, 

“A ship it is a funny thing, 
It sails upon the sea—” 


The Chief does not recall the rest of 
the stanza, but we all admit the truth of 
what he does remember. 

Ship life on the whole is not like 
other life, and ship characteristics do not 
altogether resemble those on land. Any- 
thing special in that line is pretty sure 
to develop on a cruise like this, and a 
ship estimate of the average human be- 
ing would hardly be fair to the same 
individual at home. 

Take the “ Porpoise,” for instance. I 
have no doubt that the Porpoise on land 
is a most excellent and industrious busi- 
ness man, more or less absorbed in the 
daily round of his ventures—a happy- 
hearted, contented Hebrew person, fair- 
ly quiet (it doesn’t seem possible, but I 
am willing to believe it), on the whole, a 
good citizen, satisfied if his name ap- 
pears now and then in the local paper, 
when he has got in some new line of 
goods or made an improvement on his 
home. 

But on shipboard the Porpoise is just 
—a porpoise. He is fat, as his name 
implies, and describes revolutions of the 
ship, blowing constantly. At no time of 
day and in no part of the ship will you 
be safe from the Porpoise. He is from 
an interior town— an unimportant town, 
by its census and location, but it has 
become important on this vessel. We 
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know all about that town. We shall 
never know as much about the towns we 
are going to visit as we know already 
about that one, which none of the rest 
of us ever saw, and few of us ever heard 
of before. 

He has instructed us upon other sub- 
jects, too. Nothing is too complicated, 
or too deep, or too abstruse for the Por- 
poise. He will attack any question at 
sight, and he will puff and spout and 
describe circles and wallow in his ora- 
tory, and follow his audience about un- 
til he has swept the deck clean. Yet we 
love the Porpoise, in spite of everything. 
He is so happy and harmless and gentle, 
and we know that it is only because he is 
on a ship that he is like this. 

Also, we love the “ Mill.” The Mill 
is a woman—a good woman—one of the 
kindliest souls on earth, I suspect, and 
her mouth is her warrant for her name. 
It goes all the time, but it does not deal 
with important things. Indeed, nothing 
is too unimportant for her hopper, and 
she grinds exceeding small. Just now, 
for an hour or so, she has been explain- 
ing that she did not sleep very well last 
night, and minutely cataloguing the rea- 
sons why. She will keep it up for an- 
other hour and then if somebody hasn’t 
dropped her overboard she will dig up 
something else of equal value and go 
right on, refreshed and rejoicing in the 
consciousness of well-doing. 

The Mill would not act this way at 
home—she would not have time. It is 
only because she is on a ship where 
everybody is idle and irresponsible and 
“ different,” and likely to be peculiar. 
As Laura, age fourteen, said to me to- 
day—paraphrasing the words of the old 
Quaker spinster to her sister, “I think 
everybody on this ship is peculiar except 
thee and me, and sometimes I think thee 
is a little peculiar.” That expresses the 
situation, and on the whole we enjoy it. 
We are like the little boy whose reputa- 
tion for being a strange child did not 
interfere with his happiness. “ Gee, 
ain’t it great to be crazy!” was his fa- 
vorite remark, and whatever we may be 
on this ship, we are content with our- 
selves and the conditions, and would not 
willingly change them, even if we could. 


(To be Continued.) 























THE MAKING OF A MAN 


BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


HE smoking room of 

the Sonoma was full of 
talk about women. 
The warm sea without 
was veiled in_ starlit 
Ya darkness and the cards 
“3 on the round table 
were heaped up in an idle pile while we 
discussed, with much temperate philoso- 
phy, the foibles and virtues of the sex. 
“ After all,” said the man from Sidney, 
“the fairest way to judge a woman is 
by her influence on some man.” 

“Yes,” the doctor assented. ‘‘ Wom- 
en don’t judge other women fairly.” 

“T’m not so sure of that. I’ll admit 
that every woman is unable to be just 
to one other woman, one special 
woman,” the chief engineer interjected, 
“but, as a rule, I'll take what several 
women say of one woman as pretty 
near the truth. A man, of course, 
knows nothing of any of ’em except what 
he’s told.” 

The captain chuckled and slipped his 
pipe from between his lips. “I know 
one woman that fooled everybody,” he 
said. ‘“‘She fooled her friends, all the 
men, and even her own mother-in-law. 
When a mother-in-law is deceived, I 
take it that other folks can’t be expected 
to know much.” 

“ But you aren’t sticking to the point,” 
the man from Sidney insisted. “ The 
way to judge a woman is by what she 
is to some man—her husband, for in- 
stance. Does she make him better, or 
spoil his life? In the one case I assert 
that she’s a fine woman, in the latter 
I don’t care how splendid people think 
she is, she’s a failure.” 

“Tt takes two women to make a 
man,” the skipper answered curtly. 
“Mother and wife. A mother can’t 
make a man of her son all by herself, 
and if a chap’s mother scamps her job 
his wife has head winds and foul 
waters to meet. This girl I just men- 








tioned, who fooled everybody, was the 
second woman. The mother had done 
her best, but her son was a poor stick 
at the end.” 

“ Don’t talk generalities,” the colonel 
demanded. “Tell us what sort of a 
wife she made; that’s the test.” 


“T’d known Jim Botefuhr several 
years,” said the captain, “and I’d al- 
ways set him down in my mind as a 
slow, shiftless, unreliable chap that 
would never get any farther along than 
he was then—second mate of a small 
schooner his father owned a piece of. 
Old Botefuhr was a small, wrinkled, 
weedy man with an eye like a bright 
dime and twenty thousand dollars in 
the bank. Mrs. Botefuhr was a real 
nice, comfortable, managing sort of lady 
and she knew her son Jim right down 
to the last page. Jim was their only 
child and I tell you they were disap- 
pointed. 

“To think that my son is such a 
chump,’ Botefuhr used to say to me. 
‘He never amounted to anything at 
home, in spite of the schooling I gave 
him, and he’s been to sea now seven years 
and I vow Henderson’ll fire him off 
the Sybil Thompson yet, if I am 
part owner.’ 

“ Just here Mother Botefuhr would 
look worried and put in, ‘ Jim is a smart 
boy, but somehow he has no spirit. He 
isn’t more than half awake the most 
of the time, I do declare!’ She fre- 
quently attributed Jim’s sloth to bilious- 
ness induced by poor cookery on ship- 
board. 

“Then they would discuss Jim up and 
down and get discouraged about him and 
wonder whether he’d die in the poor- 
house or get the sack or wake up and 
play the man. I’d try to cheer them up 
by saying Jim was a fair seaman. That 
was true. More than that Jim’s best 
friend never said, though nobody had 
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any special harm to tell of him. He was 
simply one of those fellows that the poets 
say are their own worst enemies. 

“One afternoon (I was trading in the 
barkentine Quickstep to the Hawaiians 
then) I went to see the old folks and 
found them crosser than ever at Jim. 
“I sold my piece in the schooner,’ Bote- 
fuhr told me, ‘ and the first thing Hen- 
derson did was to fire Jim. He’s home, 
now, loafing. Says he isn’t particular 
about getting another berth just now. 
He’s sparking the girls. I never did see 
such a son. One would never suppose 
he was twenty-six years old and had his 
way to make.’ 

“** Why don’t you buy a schooner and 
give it to him?’ I suggested. 

“Old Botefuhr sniffed. ‘Suppose I 
did put all our money into a ship, do 
you think he’d run her right? Do you 
think he’d make enough to pay for the 
insurance? or do you think I’d be broke 
in a year?’ 

““* Give the boy a chance,’ I said. 
“I don’t believe he’s so bad as all that.’ 

“ Right there the old gentleman picked 
me up with both hands. ‘I’m glad you 
think so well of him,’ he told me. ‘ Now 
the Quickstep needs a mate, you men- 
tioned a while back. Will you take 
Jim?’ 

“That was a nice way to gull me, 
wasn’t it? And I saw no way out of it 
but to say yes, and as a consequence I 
got pretty well acquainted with Jim 
Botefuhr the next six months, and at the 
end of that time I gave up the Quickstep 
and stopped ashore just so I wouldn’t 
have to go and see old lady Botefuhr 
and have her look me in the eye and 
know that I was the man that had fired 
her son Jim. I wouldn’t have done 
that for twice the loss of a month’s 
wages. But Schott, who took the bark- 
entine, let Jim go the next day. Jim had 
the reputation of allowing a crew to sol- 
dier scandalously. 

“ Of course there was nothing to hin- 
der me from dropping in at the Bote- 
fuhrs’, and I did. The old gentleman 
sat and sucked his pipe as fierce as a wet 
cat in a corner, but the old lady seemed 
to think I was the only man that ever 
really appreciated Jim. So she talked 
Jim to me for two visits. ‘I’m sure Jim 
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will make a fine man,’ she’d say. ‘But 
the boy needs managing. Now while 
he has me around, he does splendidly, 
Maybe I’ve spoiled him.’ 

“When she reached this point she'd 
peer at me over her spectacles and purse 
up her pink lips and meditate on her 
awful sins. You see it worked on her, 
this notion that, after all, she was re- 
sponsible for that big, lazy, indifferent, 
fair-haired, straight-nosed lummox whose 
head would never save his neck. I’ve a 
suspicion that most mothers think they’re 
to blame if their boys aren’t A1, and old 
lady Botefuhr was the right sort. I can 
see her yet following Jim round with 
her eyes, one end of her knitting needle 
against her teeth. 

“Oh, yes, I cheered her up as much 
as I could. In fact I promised that so 
soon as I got a vessel again I’d look for 
Jim to go as mate with me. Whenever 
I’d mention this old Botefuhr would 
turn his bright eyes on me and puff out 
a big cloud of tobacco smoke. But he 
never said anything. 

“One afternoon I dropped in and 
found the old lady trying to knit and 
losing her ball of yarn squarely under 
her nose. Botefuhr and Jim were away 
and so I sat down and pretended I[ 
hadn’t observed any signs of tears and 
talked of the weather till I didn’t know 
whether it was raining or shining. 
When I'd exhausted the weather I got ° 
becalmed and floated around conversa- 
tionally till I was dizzy. I managed to 
get on a course again by mentioning that 
I expected to get the schooner Maid of 
Athens which was loading general cargo 
for Hilo. ‘And I'll sign Jim on as 
mate,’ I said. 

“Mrs. Botefuhr had to give in and 
cry. While she was wiping the tears 
away with the heel of the stocking she 
was making I hunted for the ball of 
yarn clear out into the dining room. I 
determined a dozen times to go and find 
Jim and punch his head. Finally I 
said as much and she got pert on the 
instant. ‘ He’s been such a good son I 
hate to give him up,’ she said. 

“Give him up!’ I let out, 
aback. 

“* Yes! It seems as if I couldn’t do 
it, but I made up my mind that it was 
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for the best and I guess I can do it for 
im’s sake.’ 

“«What’s happened?’ I managed to 
inquire at last. 

“* He’s going to marry Ethel Bryce,’ 
she told me. ‘I’ve always managed 
Jim, sort of, and now he’s outgrown me 
and I see that what he’s needed all along 
was some good capable woman to look 
after him and keep him spirited. It’s 
hard for me to give him up, but it’s best 
for him.’ Here she wiped away some 
more tears. 

“*When’s he going to be married?” 
I asked presently. 

“*Tt isn’t settled yet,’ said the dear 
old lady. ‘I’ve just made up my mind. 
I couldn’t decide to let her have Jim till 
yesterday: But Ethel is just the woman 
for him. She’ll make him the finest kind 
of a wife, though she is a little—only a 
little—set in her ways. But Jim needs 
that sort of wife and—’ she went on 
and told me all about Ethel Bryce. 

“T’ll shorten the story by saying that 
I met Ethel the next night at the Bote- 
fuhrs’ and she was a woman about thirty 
years old, five feet eleven tall, with pale 
red hair, weight about one hundred and 
eighty, calm, rather good-looking, and 
dressed to show her best points. She 
was an inch taller than Jim and weighed 
thirty pounds more than he did. And 
you knew when she was in the room. 
She blanketed everybody else—took the 
wind right out of your sails. 

“I’m getting ahead of my yarn, for 
Mrs. Botefuhr finally gave me to under- 
stand that Jim didn’t know anything 
about it. ‘ He’s so easily led,’ she re- 
marked. ‘ And he’s always done exactly 
what I told him to do. I’m going to 
have Ethel around nearly every evening 
and I’ve already got him to ask his papa 
for the buggy and team for Sunday after- 
noon. Of course, nothing is fixed yet, 
but then I didn’t make up my mind till 
yesterday. Ethel will take my place and 
manage him, and you'll find Jim has got 
lots of good stuff in him, too, captain.’ 

“T went away thinking of the good- 
ness of mothers in general, and when I’d 
seen Ethel I agreed with Mrs. Botefuhr 
that if anybody could give that youth 
backbone and grit, that girl could. She 
had enough for two and some over. She 
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was perfectly capable of having her own 
way and other people’s too. I watched 
the affair for two weeks and the manner 
in which Mrs. Botefuhr handed her son 
over to Ethel and the way Ethel took 
him was a lesson in matrimony and how 
it is done. Not that Jim didn’t fall in 
love with Miss Bryce. He always did 
the easiest thing; that was his nature. 

“ Inside of three weeks they were en- 
gaged and I seized the chance to snatch 
the Maid of Athens to sea without Jim 
Botefuhr. I was gone two months and 
came back to find the young folks mar- 
ried and just back from a week’s honey- 
moon trip to the mountains. Mother 
Botefuhr seemed quite chippered up and 
even the old gentleman didn’t look so 
weedy as usual. He told me he had 
bought the schooner Mabel Gale and 
was loading her for the Columbia River. 

“* Lucky boy!’ thought I to myself. 
‘Your old man has set you up in busi- 
ness.’ And I was quite pleased to think 
that I didn’t have to ship Jim as mate of 
the Maid of Athens, he having a vessel 
of his own. 

“The next day old Botefuhr was 
down to see me. ‘I want you to take 
the Mabel Gale,’ says he. 

“*T thought Jim was going to have 
her,’ I said. ‘ Didn’t you intend him to 
go skipper of her?’ 

“* All I’ve got is in that schooner,’ 
said the old gentleman grimly. ‘I want 
you torunher. Jim’ll go as mate. He’s 
got to make good before I trust him with 
twenty thousand dollars.’ 

“So I quit the Maid of Athens and 
took the Mabel Gale, which was a nice 
craft, though a bit tender, I heard; not 
unsound, but tender. Old Botefuhr got 
her cheap, for she was a big carrier and 
fast. When we'd signed the papers and 
I’d overhauled the schooner and got my 
things in her, the old man took me home 
with him. ‘ Mother and I want a talk 
with you,’ he told me. 

“ After dinner, that night, we three sat 
down together while Jim and Ethel went 
to the park. Botefuhr came right down 
to business. 

“*T promised mother here I would 
give Jim a chance, now that he’s mar- 
ried,’ he said. ‘ But I shan’t let him go 
master of the Mabel Gale till he makes 
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good all around. When he shows me 
that he’s got the stuff of a skipper and 
business man in him, I’ll make him cap- 
tain of her. But he doesn’t travel master 
of my vessel till he’s good enough to go 
master of other men’s ships.’ 

“*But you must give Jim time,’ the 
old lady put in anxiously. 

“*T am giving him time,’ roared her 
husband, waving his pipe at her. 
‘Hasn’t he had eight years of time? 
What’s he done? Nothing, I swear.’ 

“*Ethel is looking after him now,’ 
Mrs. Botefuhr quavered. ‘Ethel is a 
fine woman and she’ll be the making of 
Jim.’ 

“The old fellow softened right up. 
‘If you couldn’t make a man out of him, 
nobody could,’ he said gently. 

“*Ethel will be right with him all 
the time,’ she said, knitting very fast. 
‘And Jim’s outgrown me. I’m only his 
mother, you know.’ 

“* She won’t have an eye on him when 
he’s at sea,’ I suggested, hoping to soothe 
her. But Botefuhr looked away and 
coughed loudly. 

“*T—I forgot to mention one little 
thing, captain,’ he said, sneezing the 
smoke out of his nose. ‘ Mother and I 
agreed—mother thought that for a voy- 
age or so—’ He stopped and went 
grumbling off for a match. 

““T think Ethel had better go with 
him for a while,’ said the old lady pla- 
cidly. ‘I told father it was for the best. 
You know, captain, I want Jim to have 
a chance!’ 

“T nearly swallowed my pipe, and 
when Botefuhr came back he didn’t look 
at me but stamped around very heavily 
for a little man, till I got my senses back 
and remarked: ‘ Of course. Give them 
a sort of honeymoon for a while yet.’ 

““Ethel is such a manager and so 
capable,’ the old lady went on. ‘When 
she’s along she’ll keep an eye on Jim and 
that’s what he needs.’ 

“What was the use of explaining 
that it was preposterous for a mate of 
a schooner to think of taking his wife 
with him? Even captains don’t do it 
on that coast. But then, Botefuhr 
owned the Mabel Gale and I wasn’t 
going to hurt the old woman’s feelings. 
I left, telling them that I would have 


a cabin fixed up for Jim and his wife, 
Botefuhr didn’t say a word, he was s0 
ashamed. 

“A couple of days later Jim brought 
his wife down with a lot of baggage, 
She fussed around the cabin for several 
hours, bossed the steward, and took pos- 
session. We sailed next morning and 
made our offing in a strong nor’wester, 
When everything was coiled down and 
Jim came aft, I went below to break- 
fast. I didn’t find Mrs. Jim. She was 
seasick in her cabin. 

“She kept her berth till we reached 
Astoria, ten days later. Then we dis- 
charged cargo and went up the river for 
lumber. Loading that took a week and 
I didn’t catch many glimpses of Ethel 
till we were at sea again bound for San 
Pedro. On that voyage I had a good 
chance to watch her and Jim. The next 
two months taught me a lot. 

“T’ve mentioned Ethel’s size and the 
fact that she let everybody else know 
about it when she was in a room. But 
while this was still true—she lost no 
flesh and didn’t change her manner—I 
began to see something below this. It 
took me a long time to get the drift of 
it, and I didn’t tell Mrs. Botefuhr 
senior what I was thinking, though she 
came down to the wharf each time we 
made San Francisco to ask me how Jim 
was getting on. I couldn’t bear to tell 
her that she was mistaken in her daugh- 
ter-in-law. Ethel had fooled her. 

“ Of all the feeble women that I ever 
met, Jim’s wife was the feeblest. But 
you had to know her for a long time 
before you found out that what looked 
like management wasn’t strength at all, 
but mere woman’s weakness. Oh, yes! 
she ordered Jim around. She kept her 
eye on him. She ‘managed’ him. But 
it was to do things for her own comfort, 
not for himself or the ship. 

“She saw to it that he was busy; she 
was vigilant; she was persistent. But it 
was wholly selfish, this. Inside of one 
month I sized her up as sickly, spite of 
her size. Within two I knew her to be 
just what she was: a good, weak, selfish, 
pettish, inefficient, dependent woman. 
How she’d ever kept up the deception 
for thirty years beats me. She had no 
nerve and a smooth sea would lay her 




















on her back pale with fright. She 
hadn’t starch enough in her to get good 
and angry. She couldn’t understand 
the simplest business question. 

“ She saw her husband working hard 
and complained about herself. She 
made Jim fetch and carry to the tune of 
ceaseless upbraidings. She interfered 
with his work. She stormed continually 
at his having to stand watch at night. 
You could hear her rather dull voice at 
any hour, giving vent to endless and in- 
comprehensible misery. She was shal- 
low, jealous, exigent. And being all 
this, she wielded an extraordinary and 
amazing influence over Jim. 

“He seemed to gather momentum, 
energy, thoughtfulness under her ob- 
trusive direction. For the first time in 
his life he planned for the future. In 
some vague way he gradually gathered 
into his hand those indefinable powers 
that make a crew respect and obey one. 
He developed a certain inflexibility and 
resolution. 

“T don’t attempt to explain it, but 
as the weeks passed he ceased to be ha- 
bitually careless. I suppose that the 
constant presence of a demand on his 
patience and strength warmed him into 
a vague thoughtfulness. His task was 
never done. He had no leisure. His 
youth was suddenly closed on him and 
he dimly saw a long stretch of life 
ahead, filled with arduous labor and 
more arduous affection. 

“Do what he could his wife’s demand 
on him was exhaustless. Some of us 
have to make a living. Others have to 
live up to an ideal. We are all driven, 
impelled forward by some incessant stim- 
ulus. Jim had to satisfy a woman in- 
satiate of service, caresses, pity, affec- 
tion, obedience, sympathy. 

“The third month took us into the 
fall of the year and we drove the Ma- 
bel Gale up and down the coast in lively 
style, old Botefuhr constantly inquiring 
by letter how his son was doing. When 
we were home I would tell him that 
everything was ‘all right’ and he'd 
walk off the wharf with a queer frown 
on his face and tell his wife and she’d 
drop down the day we sailed and say 
what a good wife Ethel was. 

““* She’s the making of the boy,’ she’d 
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remark a little mournfully. ‘I couldn’t 
do what she’s doing. I’m only his 
mother. I’m so glad he’s taking an in- 
terest in his work.’ 

“T used to think it over pretty seri- 
ously, night watches. I’d hear Ethel 
complaining in the cabin and see Jim 
come up to his duty and I’d think: 
‘This will finish him. No man can 
swim with a millstone round his neck.’ 
I’d pity him and make things a bit easier 
for him, wondering when his mother 
would find out the awful mistake she’d 
made. I was sure, you see, that the 
constant drag would swamp him. 

“TI foresaw the glint in his father’s 
eyes when the last day came and Jim 
quit the schooner, with a weak, know- 
nothing wife who would take all his 
time and two hundred a month to boot. 
But, as I say, we were driving the old 
hooker up and down the coast with lum- 
ber south and general cargo north, hop- 
ing the storms would hold off while 
freights were high and deckloads profit- 
able. 

“ At the beginning of November we 
hauled into the Columbia for another 
cargo. For a week Ethel had been flat 
on her back, or barely moving round 
the cabin; and every minute he was not 
busy on deck Jim had been traipsing 
around to get her this, fetch her that, 
and tell her about something else. I 
took him one side and told him I thought 
he’d better send his wife down home by 
rail. 

“ “We're getting along toward a bad 
break in the weather,’ I said. ‘ And 
this schooner is no place for a woman. 
Anyway, your wife is sick and doesn’t 
enjoy it.’ 

“Jim scratched his head. ‘I know 
that,’ he said. ‘But Ethel sort of de- 
pends on me, captain. I hate to think 
of her making the trip down on the cars 
alone. I don’t think she’d get the proper 
attention. She couldn’t stand it. Are 
you sure the weather is going to break?’ 

“T argued the matter with him but 
gave up when I found he was deter- 
mined not to say anything to Ethel. He 
was in love with his wife. He seemed 


to think that in some way I was trying 
to slight or injure her when I was doing 
her a favor. 


He as much as said that 
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he didn’t propose to make her suffer. I 
went off by myself and consigned all 
six-foot women without backbone and 
all footless mates without ginger to the 
hospital. 

“A pretty mess I was in! Master of 
a tender schooner, going to take a heavy 
cargo of lumber down the coast with 
every prospect of foul weather, and my 
mate little good, anyway, and now acting 
as nurse and errand boy to a pale, fat 
woman with a chronic attack of mental 
limpness. I brought up the subject 
again and Jim told me his wife wouldn’t 
listen to any suggestion of her going to 
San Francisco by train. 

“We jammed the cargo in at the mill, 
piled the deckload high, and hurried 
back to Astoria to take on some piling. 
Here bad luck began. A sling broke 
and dropped a sixty-foot spile on me. I 
went to the hospital with a broken leg 
the afternoon we were to have got to 
sea. When the bones were set I sent 
for Jim and told him to try to get a 
captain to take the schooner down the 
coast. 

“*T’m laid up here for a good six 
weeks,’ I said. ‘The weather is hold- 
ing fair and if you get to sea to-night 
you'll likely fetch the Golden Gate on a 
good slant. If this weather. once 
changes the Mabel Gale may have to lie 
here for two months. Hurry up, my 
son.’ 

“*T’ll take her down myself,’ he said, 
easily enough. 

“* You won't, either,’ I retorted, for 
I was mad. ‘ Your father’s got every 
penny he possesses in this vessel and I 
wouldn’t trust you to run a tug across 
the river.’ 

“Jim flushed and looked silly. Just 
then Ethel came in, all dressed up. She 
wanted to know when I would come 
down to the schooner. ‘I suppose you’d 
better stay in bed till to-morrow,’ she 
remarked. 

“*T’m here for six weeks,’ I informed 
her. 

“ But I can’t spend six weeks here,’ 
she pouted, crushing down into a chair. 
‘It’s raining awfully and there’s noth- 
ing to do. I wouldn’t spend a week 
here, living on that horrid schooner in 
the rain.’ 


“Tl take the schooner down to- 
night,’ Jim put in. ‘I guess we won't 
wait for the captain.’ 

“Ethel stared from one to the other, 
‘You don’t mean to say that you're go- 
ing to let Jim do all the work himself?’ 
she demanded of me. 

““*T’m laid up for the present,’ I told 
her. ‘ You can see that for yourself,’ 

“* But I’m not going to have Jim take 
the ship all the way to San Francisco by 
himself,’ she protested. ‘It isn’t fair 
to him or to me. I think I ought to 
have some say. He isn’t able to do it!’ 

“Jim gave her a queer look. ‘I’m 
plenty able to look after the schooner,’ 
he said quietly. 

“* But [ll have nobody to look after 
me!’ she exclaimed, and started to sob. 
“You know I’m not a bit well,’ she 
went on. ‘And if it’s rough there’s 
nobody to look after me but you.’ She 
turned her eyes on me and burned me up, 
so to speak. 

“« Jim put his hand over hers and tried 
to cheer her, but she foresaw disaster and 
destruction. She complained bitterly of 
me for sticking to my bed when there 
was work to do. She upbraided Jim 
for his thoughtlessness and neglect of 
her. She was one hundred and eighty 
pounds of woe and wet handkerchief. I 
was surprised that Jim didn’t give in to 
her, but he stuck to it that he was going 
down the coast, though I advised him 
to get another master. 

“When he wasn’t to be convinced, I 
saw that there was only one thing to 
do: go down with the schooner myself. 
I couldn’t do much except give advice, 
of course, but if old lady Botefuhr was 
to stay happy my being on the ship and 
taking the responsibility might help 
along. Mrs. Jim wasn’t grateful at all 
when I managed to convince the doctor 
and nurse that I was insane and dan- 
gerous, though Jim did try to tell her 
that I risked my life in going where 
I would have no nursing and no atten- 
tion. 

“The next day saw me slung in a 
cot on the quarter deck of the Mabel 
Gale, watching Jim Botefuhr get her to 
sea while his wife went back and forth 
between the wheel and the cabin, com- 
plaining of her head, her back, and her 

















nerves. We got out all right over a 
fairly rough bar and the cook got me 
down into my berth and settled me as 
comfortably as I could be. 1 noticed 
that Jim stayed on deck all that night, 
even during the second mate’s watch, 
though he constantly ran down to see 
how his wife was. 

“In the morning a nor’wester took 
hold of us and shoved us famously down 
the coast till we were off Yaquina. 
Here the wind died and a light easterly 
breeze barely gave us steerage way. 
That evening I observed that Jim was 
consulting the barometer pretty fre- 
quently, though he said nothing to me. 
So I sent the cabin boy to read it for me. 
I wasn’t a bit surprised to find that it 
was falling at a rate that meant a blow 
inside of twelve hours. 

“T sent for Jim and said, ‘Get me 
fetched up on deck. There’s a gale com- 
ing. I must F 

“Ethel overheard me and burst right 
in, crying, ‘You must get up and sail 
the schooner, captain. I won’t have Jim 
risking his life and the lives of us all. It 
isn’t his business to be captain, anyway.’ 
She was scared to death. 

“‘ Between a broken leg, Jim, and his 
big, limp wife, and the coming storm I 
was mad all through. I started to re- 
lieve my mind when Jim put his arm 
around his wife and scowled at me. 
“You stay where you are,’ he said curtly. 
‘I’m master of this schooner—Ethel, 
dear, now don’t worry, for there’s no 
danger and I’m quite able to—’ He 
carried her off, soothing her as if she 
were a child. 

“T roared after him and he paid no 
attention to me, though he did presently 
send the boy down to peer in at the door 
and patter off, ‘Captain Botefuhr wants 
to know whether you want some warm 
milk, sir?’ 

“The next three days I was the small 
boy watching a baseball game through 
a tight board fence. Nobody paid any 
attention to me. Once in a while Jim 
would jump down in oilskins and boots, 
toss me a word and then hurry in for 
a moment’s petting of his wife. Ethel 
sat and wrung her hands and cried into 
her skirt and moaned that she was dying 
and nobody cared. 
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“And all the while it was hell on 
deck. 

“When the gale had got a good hold 
with its teeth I looked every minute for 
Jim to cut away the lashings of the deck- 
load, make a mess of it, and wreck the 
schooner. But the wind kept rising and 
the sea got up and I didn’t hear any such 
orders nor any sound of its being done. 
Finally I did hear an infernal rumpus 
overhead. I said to myself, ‘I'll bet 
something big’s broken adrift this time.’ 

“IT stood it for a minute and then 
decided to get out of bed and crawl on 
deck, broken leg or no leg at all. I was 
screwing up my courage when a fore- 
mast hand came down with a bleeding 
face and wild eye. ‘ What’s the mat- 
ter, Olson?’ I yelled. 

“He stared at me, wiping his face. 
‘The skipper knocked me down,’ he said. 
“He'll kill somebody yet.’ He seemed 
dazed. 

“* Cutting the deck load away?’ I de- 
manded, half crazy with anxiety. 

“The sailor shook his head. ‘No. 
Skipper won’t let us. He'll drown us 
all.’ 

“ At this instant the companionway 
was darkened and Jim shot into the 
cabin with swinging arms. ‘Get on 
deck, you loafer!’ he bawled at Olson 
and hit him a jolt that shoved him up 
six steps. ‘Get on deck and work!’ he 
shouted after him and then leaped up 
and simply threw him on out, following 
himself. 

“There was rank mutiny on the Ma- 
bel Gale for the next six hours and be- 
fore long half the crew were lying in 
the cabin groaning. Jim had evidently 
lost his head and was intent on saving 
the deck load when any sane man would 
have been glad to save the schooner. 
The men grew ugly and the consequence 
was that Jim had to hit out with the 
first thing handy. When the row was 
over he would hustle the worst injured 
down into the cabin to get their wind. 
Oh, yes! he handled them all right. 

“T gave up. The motion of the 
schooner was so violent that I had to 
lash myself in the bunk. I could look 
out the door and see Ethel huddled mis- 
erably on the deck, among the reeking, 
wounded men, swinging high to the lift 
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of the deck, hanging for dear life to a 
table leg when the ship careened far 
over with creak and crash of timbers. 

““ Now and then Jim, plunging down, 
would clip her up into his arms and stag- 
ger with her to a bunk, tuck her in, kiss 
her, and then drive for the deck again. 
In five minutes she would be back on 
the cabin floor. Nobody even cast me 
a look. What did I care? The racket 
couldn’t last long. The whole business 
was going to the bottom. I fell asleep. 

“I wakened to find from the motion 
of the ship that the wind had hauled 
into the west. The Mabel Gale was 
pitching and tossing and rolling and 
lurching and staggering through the 
cross-seas with an awful noise of strain- 
ing timbers and shivering decks. Mind 
you, she was a little tender and the 
stoutest ship can’t be expected to carry 
a towering deck load through a gale. 
Every minute I held my breath, know- 
ing she was going to break up like a box 
under a hammer. 

“Then the wind dropped entirely. I 
heard Jim roaring orders. From the 
cabin, now quite dark, I heard Ethel 
screaming in an odd, light voice. Then 
with a vast sigh the wind veered into the 
nor west and the schooner picked up her 
héels and drove before it. She was on 
her course again. 

“ An hour later the cook come in with 
a bowl of soup for me and a pot of tea 
for Ethel. I asked him how things were 


_going. ‘When did you get rid of the 


deck load?’ I demanded. ‘I didn’t hear 
it go.’ 

“<Tt is still there,’ said cooky. 

“*Much gear fetch away?’ 

“Nothing much,’ says the cook and 
vanishes. 

“ By morning things had calmed down 
nicely. Jim came off the deck, picked 
Ethel up, coaxed her to eat, got her to 
bed, and talked to her like a father. 
Then he stuck his head into my room. 
‘How are you feeling?’ he asked, wip- 
ing the salt out of his eyes. 

“*T’ll feel better when I can see what 
my schooner looks like after you’ve han- 
dled her three days in a gale of wind,’ I 
said crossly. ‘Get me out of this.’ 

“He nodded and sent down some 
hands and they hoisted me up the com- 


panionway and on deck. The sky was 
clear and the schooner was boiling along 
ten knots an hour. I looked all around, 

“The deck load was there, the masts 
were in her; and so far as I could see 
not a rag of sail had been lost. Even 
the long boat was still on top of the 
deck cargo of lumber, though it had 
been stove in. The second mate was 
lashing things fast afresh. But the 
hands did look sick; black eyes, skinned 
noses, and flat ears seeming to be the 
ruling fashion. ‘How did you do up 
the crew this way?’ I inquired of Jim. 

““"They tried a dozen times to cut 
the deck load adrift,’ he grunted, 
‘Made trouble. Had to lick ’em.’ 

“T lay for an hour watching him. 
Then I called him and said, ‘ You'll 
take this hooker next voyage, my son. 
I’m going to tell your father you’re the 
boy for the job. I’m something of a 
mariner myself, but you’ve got me beat. 
I’d have lost that deck load.’ 

“Jim was pleased. ‘ You see I got 
kind of mad when Ethel made small of 
my running the schooner home,’ he told 
me confidentially. ‘And I couldn't 
have the poor girl frightened that way. 
I think a man that can’t be a man and 
save his wife worry and show he’s able 
to look after her and protect her hasn’t 
any business to be married. Ethel’s a 
delicate, sensitive woman. When she 
understands that I know my business, it 
will relieve her mind a lot and she can 
have more comfort.’ He said more to 
the same effect. 

“The tug that picked us up outside 
the Golden Gate seemed surprised to 
see us, only seven days out from the Co- 
lumbia. ‘ Did that gale catch you?’ the 
captain roared across when he got his 
craft alongside. 

“*Ves,’ said Jim. 
days of it.’ 

“* Lose the captain?’ 

“*T’m captain this trip,’ Jim said very 
curtly and immediately drove a stiff 
bargain. 

“When we were inside the bay lI 
was brought up on deck and noticed that 
there were several more craft in the 
lower harbor that looked rather seedy. 
Among them was the Maid of Athens 
with topmasts gone and decks swept 


‘We had three 




















clean. I couldn’t see a rope-yarn out of 
place on the Mabel Gale. 

“When we warped in I saw Botefuhr 
and the old lady on the wharf. We'd 
been reported by the lookout, and the old 
gentleman was shaking in his shoes. 
When other vessels were on the missing 
list he didn’t expect to see a tender old 
hooker like the Mabel Gale toddling in 
home all sound. When the lines were 
ashore he climbed up the plank and 
came right over to me. 

“*T thought you were in Astoria,’ he 
said. ‘ They telegraphed that you were 
in the hospital. I thought Jim had gone 
to sea with the schooner. I hardly hoped 
she’d fetch port. I’m glad you were 
along to bring her in.’ 

“*T came along,’ I replied, ‘but I 
kept a bunk warm. Your son there is 
master of this schooner. He did it all 
himself.’ 

“ His first expression of delight faded 
into one of suspicion. I reassured him. 
‘Jim took her out of Astoria and sailed 
her right through the storm and into 
San Francisco.’ 

“* But he saved the deck load!’ he 
stammered. ‘Even the big steamer 
Glide had to jettison cargo.’ 

“* All Jim’s work,’ I told him. ‘I 
quit right here. Give your son the 
schooner. I say he’s all right.’ 

“Mrs. Botefuhr was hanging about 
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us and caught the last words. ‘The old 
lady smiled shakily and turned away to 
watch Jim put the finishing touches to 
the moorings before giving the word, 
‘That'll do.’ The last coil thudded on 
the deck and Jim nodded to the second 
mate and came aft. Ethel emerged from 
the cabin at the same moment, pretty 
healthy looking, if she did walk slowly 
and sigh like a porpoise. Mother Bote- 
fuhr kissed her and turned to Jim. 
“We'll all go home and have dinner.’ 
she said. 

“Jim shook his head. ‘ Ethel isn’t at 
all well,’ he answered shortly. ‘I’m go- 
ing to take her to a hotel for to-night.” 

“She was bitterly disappointed, but 
she tried another tack. ‘The captain 
says you did splendidly, Jim. I’m so 
glad you didn’t have any accidents.’ 

“Her son merely nodded absent- 
mindedly, his eyes on his wife. His 
mother had scarcely finished before he 
called for the cabin boy to get their lug- 
gage ashore. ‘Then he very carefully 
helped Ethel down the plank to the 
wharf, put her in a carriage that the 
boy called, and drove off. As the horses 
pounded away up the echoing wharf, 
Mother Botefuhr turned to me and said 
slowly, ‘ Ethel’s just the wife for him. 
She’s so strong and capable. I never 
could do—I—I’m only his mother, you 
see. 
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BY VIRGINIA LEWIS 


There’s a haze that hides the meadows and the river from the hills; 
There’s a wealth of royal purple where the cricket chirps and trills; 
There is gold in rich abundance—come and gather while ye may; 
Come and breathe the breath of summer—gain a lifetime in a day. 


There are lilies red and glowing in the marshland lying low, 

There are tiny asters-all astir where soft the breezes blow; 

Come and gather, come and gather, of the blossoms red and white; 
Learn the lore of field and meadow by the summer’s lingering light. 


For the sumach bush is all aflame, the maple catches fire; 
From twig to twig the color runs as high the flames aspire. 
Come and breathe the breath of summer—there’s a whisper in the trees 


That she’s going, going, going. 


Who would lose such days as these? 





BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


Illustrated by 


"I never occurred to the 
new manager on the 
San Rosario to inquire 
what it meant, nor 
could Don Coyote, in 
all probability, have 


~S made a tenderfoot un- 
derstand that he, singly and alone, had 
been in the habit of imitating a whole 


pack of coyotes at Deadface Rock for 
years; so on a certain night in the full 
of the moon Don Coyote and the stran- 
ger fell out. The former, with a yel- 
low-gray mate, known about that region 
as the Ghost from the fact that no one 
could kill her, had mounted a rock, 
which they had preémpted years before, 
and while the Ghost listened and mar- 
veled at its sweetness, Don Coyote 
yelped, becoming so enthusiastic over the 
melody of his song that the notes fairly 
piled on one another, gathering volume 
until they became ventriloquistic and 
went echoing far and wide, conveying 
the impression to the one startled lis- 
tener that a pack of particularly fero- 
cious coyotes was surrounding the camp. 
Any man there could have told him that 
it was Don Coyote alone making all the 
noise, and that he had sung to the Ghost 
in that very spot ever since they first 
found color at San Rosario. 

It was a hot night on the edge of the 
desert, and the wind which fanned the 
cheeks of the sleeping men, and which, 
coming from the mountains, should have 
been cool, was dry and hot, and the 
sand still sent up the crackling radia- 
tions of the day. The new manager 


Arthur Crisp 


wondered that men could sleep, as he 
peered into the gloom in search of the 
fiery eyes of the savage pack which was 
making night hideous and filling the 
vibrant air with sounds. Finally he 
made out a doglike form, not two hun- 
dred feet away, and taking a new-fan- 
gled and deadly revolver which lay by 
his side, as ill luck would have it, fired, 
arousing the whole camp which laughed 
and cursed at his ignorance and then 
dropped off to sleep again. 

The yelping had ceased and Don 
Coyote alone knew the cause. At the 
shot he whirled around and leaped into 
the chaparral, running a few yards in a 
semicircle; then he stood still, with one 
foot in advance, his long, bushy tail erect. 
The Ghost had probably gone in another 
direction, as was their custom when 
alarmed, so after waiting a short time 
Don Coyote silently picked his way back, 
occasionally stopping to raise his head 
and sniff the air and eye the big moon. 

His moist, cold nose told him there 
had been no change in the camp. He 
still recognized the familiar odor of men, 
the delicious aroma of bacon, and added 
to this the smell of burnt powder; then 
suddenly something else which made him 
stop short in his tracks and stand like a 
statue while the long, stiff, gray hairs on 
shoulders and neck rose until he seemed 
as large again. For a moment he stood, 
then ran rapidly along his old trail to 
the rock. There she lay where she had 
dropped from his side, and from a gaping 
wound welled the life-blood of the 
Ghost, hit in the dark by a chance shot, 





Don Coyote 


and by a tenderfoot, after having eluded 
scores of men with guns for years. 

The Ghost was a small, undersized 
coyote with a very light colored coat. 
Old Tom Bascom said she had started 
out to be an albino and then changed 
her mind, to become “a cross between a 
yaller dog and an antelope,” though a 
naturalist, who visited the camp, told 
them that the Ghost represented the 
highest type of protective resemblance. 
Be this as it may, the Ghost had been 
almost invisible in the bright sunlight, 
even a few yards away, and Tom Bas- 
com, the only man who had ever hit her, 
declared that she was the devil himself 
and that he had seen her turn into a rock, 
run into a band of sheep when chased, 
and change into one; and that she was a 
literal ghost of a coyote that could dis- 
appear and come again at will; all of 
which went to prove that, Don Coyote’s 
mate was a very clever animal, and that 
she took advantage of her resemblance to 
the color of the desert sands and rocks 
to evade her many enemies, 

And now she was dead, shot down by 
his side as he yelped his amorous love 
song on the old rock. Don Coyote 
smelled her all over, tried to raise her 
with his nose, licked her wound a mo- 
ment, then uttered a single howl and 
slunk away. 

The following morning the men 
found the Ghost and dragged her into 
camp. When the new manager heard 
how difficult it had been to shoot her 
he felt somewhat repaid for the jokes 
that had passed at his expense, for how 
should he know that a single coyote 
could imitate a whole pack? Every 
man in camp, except old Bascom, con- 
gratulated him on the shot, but Tom 
held back and whispered that he was 
glad he hadn’t killed the Ghost; that she 
was an uncanny thing and he believed 
that it was bad luck to shoot such an 
animal. * 

“D’ye mind the time I shot her in 
the leg in the arroyo and she went limp- 
ing off? What happened? The next 
day we had a stampede and I lost two 
of my best horses and was near trampled 
to death.” 

The men, however, thought that old 
Tom was secretly chagrined that a ten- 
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derfoot could shoot the Ghost in the 
night when he had followed her for 
months. 

The new manager was an English- 
man representing a large British syndi- 
cate. He had been a sportsman in the 
old country, and he immediately began 
to familiarize himself with the game of 
the new and discovered that hunting 
coyotes with a pack of grayhounds was 
one of the most exciting sports he had 
indulged in. The killing of the Ghost 
had apparently not affected the noctur- 
nal yelping about the camp. In fact, old 
Tom avowed that it was worse than 
ever, and the hounds of the new man- 
ager were often led off by the elusive 
serenaders, 

Don Coyote was still the cause of 
most of it, and for some reason, best 
known to himself, the camp became an 
irresistible magnet to him. During the 
daytime he remained in a cave up under 
one of the Torquish hills, about two 
miles distant, from where he could watch 
the movements at the San Rosario camp. 


OLD TOM AVOWED THAT THE YELPING 
AROUND THE CAMP WAS WORSE 
THAN EVER. 
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Toward évening he would venture out, 
and if rabbits were scarce slip into the 
flock and carry off a lamb, or, more 
commonly, eat all he wished, remember- 
ing, perhaps, the trick of the Ghost, who 
in broad daylight would slip into a band 
of sheep and trot along with them un- 
suspected. 

By ten or eleven o’clock Don Coyote 
had dined; perhaps he had joined a 
band of coyotes from the Aliso and run 
down a few jacks on the regular plan 
they had, forming in two lines, the leader 
running at full speed until weary, then 
to be relieved by another, and so on un- 
til the jack showed signs of giving out, 
when the whole band would rush in to 
the finish. Or perhaps he crept along, 
sneaking after field or jumping mice; 
but by ten or eleven o'clock he invari- 
ably reached San Rosario camp, where 
springing upon Deadface Rock, he made 
the air vibrate with the volley of his 
yelps. Then he dropped to the ground 
and trotted rapidly around, yelping as 
he went, perhaps returning to the rock, 
all the while filling the night with his 
weird laughter in such volume that even 
the old-timers began to wonder why the 
coyotes were increasing. Not a few 
slept with their guns ready and took 
flying shots’at the sturdy figure some- 
times seen in the moonlight. 

The new manager grew familiar with 
the country in the course of several 
months, and being a close observer often 
exchanged views with the men regard- 
ing the actions and tricks of the coyotes, 
which infested the region, suggested 
perhaps by the yelping cries so often 
heard. 

“There is one coyote,” he remarked 
one night, “in that Aliso pack that I 
would give a good deal to take. He is 
a big fellow, stands six inches higher 
than the rest.” 

“With a blackish mane, sir?” asked 
old Tom. 

“Yes,” replied the manager. “It 
looks like a black streak running down 
his back; several times when I have al- 
most reached him I have seen this rise 
up, making him appear larger still.” 

“That’s Don Coyote; he’s the mate 
of the Ghost,” said Tom. “ You'll 


never kill him.” 


“| believe you’re right,” replied the 
manager. “I have run him with the 
hounds at least twenty times, and he in- 
variably gets away by letting the dogs 
well up on him, then slipping into a 
crevice or an arroyo in the most mys- 
terious fashion. Several times my horse 
has almost fallen into blind washes in 
which he seems to disappear.” 

“He l’aves the pack, do he?” asked 
Tom, stopping in the act of thumbing 
his tobacco into his pipe and eying the 
manager queerly. 

“Yes. I generally run two or three, 
and finally he turns off and, being the 
largest, I follow him.” 

“Take my advice, sir, and follow the 
others,” said Tom; “ they’re easier got.” 

When the rains began the little valley 
in which San Rosario camp lay took on 
a coat of many colors and what had been 
a desert blossomed as the rose. Flow- 
ers nodded in the soft wind; the hills 
were carpeted with tender greens, and 
the harsh surface of rocks and the edges 
of arroyos were covered with verdure. 
It was spring, not only to man but 
brute. Cottontails were plumper, jack 
rabbits in fine condition, and it was 
easier to catch game by dodging among 
the herbage than to make the long runs 
over the white, superheated sand of the 
desert. 

There was less chance of being seen, 
too, and there was never a night but 
Don Coyote’s wild yelp was heard echo- 
ing through the hills, here, there, and 
in a score of places at the same time. 
Rifle shots, traps, dogs—all had no ef- 
fect upon him. Finally the manager 
sent to Montana for a famous wolf dog, 
and old Tom fastened the Ghost’s skin, 
which he had tanned, on to his saddle 
for good luck. But the new dog was 
too heavy and laid down and died after 
one desperate run. 

So far from avoiding them, Don 
Coyote seemed to court attention. 
When the other coyotes were trotting 
up the little sandy arroyos to the hills 
in the early morning he was still lurk- 
ing about the camp, and the sand about 
Deadface Rock was covered with his 
tracks. 

The manager hunted soon after sun- 
rise, and his method was to take the 
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grayhounds and ride to the mountain, 
to follow down the arroyo bed, where 
he would frequently meet one or more 
coyotes. ‘Then the chase would begin 


up over the low banks and out across the 


valley. In the early part of the week 


Don Coyote had led him a terrible race 





his horse. With that the pack was 
away, running like the wind. 

Don Coyote stood a moment after he 
was seen, the black ridge along his back 
rising. He had the attitude of an ani- 
mal about to spring, but he whirled 
about and bounded away with the re- 





HORSE AND RIDER PLUNGED TO THEIR DEATH DOWN DEEP INTO THE 
HEART OF AN ANCIENT WASH. 


into such a bad country that his horse 
had been lamed, but on the morning in 
question he met him again, not five 
hundred yards from camp, sitting on a 
rock silently watching dogs and rider. 
The coyote had usually run to the east 
into a rough, broken country, but here 
appeared to be a chance to chase him 
down the smooth mesa, so the manager 
pretended not to notice him and wheeled 


markable speed for which he was famous. 
He ran directly down the valley, where 
the horse and hounds had the advantage 
and gradually gained until they were 
not thirty feet behind, the exultant man- 
ager riding on one side that he might 
see the finish. But in some way, when- 
ever the dogs made the attempt to close 
in, Don Coyote seemed to slip ahead 
just enough to prevent it. In succes- 
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sion every leader in the pack tried to 
win the finish, but each time the attempt 
was made to close in, the black ridge on 
Don Coyote could be seen to rise and he 
drew ahead. 

Two, three, four miles slipped be- 
hind, and dog after dog had fallen out 
until the hunter found himself alone, 
with Don Coyote still bounding along. 
Ahead was a little divide up which he 
trotted, turning to glance at horse and 
rider. Gaining the summit, he flung 
himself upon the green earth and sat, his 
black hair on end, his red mouth drip- 
ping with foam, until his pursuer was 
within thirty feet. Then he seemed to 
roll over the divide. Reaching the lat- 
ter, the hunter drove his spurs into his 
horse and down the slope they went. 

Don Coyote ran easily and straight 
away for two hundred yards, then he 
glanced behind and lagged and turned 
slightly. After that he loped along, for 
the horse was laboring, and made for 
what appeared to be a long clump of 
high grass. As the hunter neared it, 
now on the level mesa again, Don 
Coyote seemed to be in ‘trouble; his 
long, bushy tail dragged, his ears were 


laid flat back, and he glanced furtively 
behind as he hobbled painfully along, 
The hunter recognized the signs, and 
urged his horse on for one last effort, 
trying to ride the animal down to crush 
him under foot. 

Don Coyote was beneath the mus- 
tang’s very nose, and one keener and less 
wearied might have seen the sudden 
change as he reached the grassy knoll. 
His ears rose like the hammers of a gun, 
the black ridge of hair bristled as he 
sprang ahead into the vivid green grass. 
One leap and he swerved swiftly aside 
as the crazed mustang came crashing 
through and horse and rider plunged to 
their death down deep into the heart of 
an ancient wash, with Don Coyote peer- 
ing silently over the brink. 

It was a day later before the trailers 
from the camp found them, and old 
Tom Bascom, who was lowered down, 
remarked afterwards, as a curious fact, 
that the sand at the bottom of the wash 
was covered with coyote tracks. Yet 
the only thing disturbed on horse or 
rider was the tanned skin of the Ghost, 
which had been wrenched away from 
the saddle cloth and was missing. 














SEPTEMBER THE MONTH OF RIPENESS 


BY E. P. POWELL 


LTHOUGH it is July 
that determines the 
crop, and the farmers 
are apt to say it is 
“July that tells the 
story,” yet September 
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with one or two good 


y be hot, 
showers, the long leaves begin to wave 
their hands to the owner, and the tassels 
are shaken out by the wind in the morn- 
ing, as he stands in his door to forecast 


his prospects. In September the stalks 
are standing higher than his head, and 
the golden ears, carefully wrapped in 
their silk foldings, are hardly more gold- 
en than the leaves which begin to rustle 
in the wind. Did you ever go through 
a cornfield in the moonlight and listen? 
You will hear a story of life and growth. 

But the story is nearly told. Nature 
is beginning to put away her tools. In 
every direction there is hurry, for there 
are frosts and winds and harvesting to 
keep the farmer alert. I notice that he 
yawns and stretches himself as he starts 
out in the morning, but that is because 
he worries no longer about what the har- 
vest will be. There it is, all over the 
valley, and the apple crop covers the 
trees of the hillsides. 

Now get it in, if you can. Man alive! 
you will have your hands full and your 
heart full to do it. Many a farmer 
fails just at this point. He can run 
straight furrows and he can handle his 
hoe and cultivator honestly, but he gets 
rattled when Nature calls out: Now, 
Now! Quick movements! He runs to 
the wrong corner every time, and there 
is a frost at his heels. 

The first frost is due about the fif- 
teenth of September. If you have a 
cozy homestead, under the brow of the 
hills, but not quite in the valley, you 
will escape this first freeze. Then you 
can be pretty sure of getting your turn 
on or about the eighth of October. If 


is the real corn month. - 
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your corn is not cut and in the stooks, 
it will be spoiled for fodder. It is al- 
most a crime to make your cattle and 
horses eat late-cut hay and frosted corn- 
stalks—silo or no silo. 

Yet as I look out of my hillside porch, 
just in this corn-cutting time, I see 
through all the valley that the farmers 
are picking hops and the corn must bide 
its chances. It is a curious sight—little 
tents scattered about the fields, and each 
one its picking box. The crowds of 
pickers are gathered from the neighbor- 
ing cities, and they come almost as much 
for the outing as for wages. They area 
part of the congested herd that does not 
know one tree or flower from another, 
and never sees a brook more than once 
a year. 

They raid the orchards by night, and 
they dance by moonlight on the smoother 
meadows. But the average farmer is 
little better off, for though he is sur- 
rounded by Nature’s wonders, he never 
sees them. He can naine half a dozen 
birds, possibly, and has some acquaint- 
ance with the trees that he needs for 
fuel. Of soil he is absolutely ignorant, 
and one-half his cows cost him more 
than they are worth. 

Corn-cutting always has a fascination 
for me. I like to see the farmer grip 
the tall stalks with a stout hand, and 
deftly holding them, clip them with a 
quick stroke of a knife. Around the bun- 
dle when it is gathered he twists a slim- 
mer stalk, and tucks the ends tightly 
under. It is a tidy art, for a twist may 
lack just the inch that holds the bundle. 

The farmer’s work develops quick 
judgment as well as deftness of hands, 
and so it is a good school, for it makes 
the brains and the hands work together. 
The boy who follows with a fork, should 
be able to lift the bundle and build a 
stook that will resist the wind. When 
the huskers come, every ear should have 
been kept well up from the ground, and 
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the stalks so well ventilated that there 
is no smell of mildew. 

It is that first frost that transforms 
the whole world. The peaches and 
grapes and melons disappear, and the 
pears get a rich crimson with a deeper 
gold overlaid. You will have no more 
green corn and no more wax beans. On- 
ly let me tell you a trick or two that 
will lengthen your season. Break down 
a few bean poles flat to the ground and 
lay cornstalks or some coarse straw over 
them. They will go on blossoming and 
forming pods, if you will but let in the 
sunshine of bright days. 

If you have been thoughtful enough 
to plant a few hills of sweet corn about 
the first of July, you may also protract 
the season of table corn three or four 
weeks. Bend over the stalks and stand 
on each side any shelter that is con- 
venient. However, this is a delicacy 
that one soon tires of, while string beans, 
in my judgment, are delicious every day 
in the year. In Florida I have them as 
a winter luxury. 


A Time of Rich Color 


The color of September is first yel- 
low, then brown, and then flames out 
the rich scarlet and crimson. Yellow 
corn, yellow stubble fields, yellow leaves 
on the pear trees, and only purple leaves 
on the ash trees. Then the frost snatches 
away in a single night all life lines. 
Only Nature will not be cheated. The 
Virginia creeper on the rail fences and 
the sumach up and down the barren hill- 
sides burst ablaze. Old stumpage be- 
comes beautiful, and the things that are 
most despised in summer become most 
admirable for autumn. 

Frost does not cause these colors, but 
hastens them by stopping growth. Boys 
note the change in the nut trees, which 
rarely goes beyond the yellow stage, and 
they know that the nuts will be loose 
on the limbs. Last to leaf out, and first 
to throw their leaves aside, the butter- 
nuts are an invaluable part of every farm 
equipment. The nut is the best that you 
can get in field or market. 

If you do not believe it, you have 
not my memory of a Thanksgiving pud- 
ding—baked in the old-fashioned brick 


oven, with a roasted pig on one side 
and a chicken pie on the other. Butter- 
nut salad with sliced bananas is also 
good. But at this rate I shall never be 
through with telling you of the fine 
things that are stored away in the boy- 
hood corner of my memory. 

September is the first month with an 
r,”’ and it brings the oyster: that is 
not all, for it brings the grape and the 
last of the peaches, and the plums, and 
it brings quinces for baking. There are 
still blackberries for pies, and the elder- 
berries are ready for tarts, and the huge 
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- Pound Sweets are beginning to drop 


from the trees—ready for baking, and 
the best of the pears are scarlet and crim- 
son, and handy for the farm boys. 
There is no month like this, so prolific 
of something to eat. 

It is also a sociable month, when one 
likes his friends to walk through his 
grounds and sample the new varieties. I 
will quicken your interest and make your 
mouth water when I tell you that at my 
Clinton homestead I have eighty varieties 
of apples, over one hundred varieties of 
grapes, twenty of pears, and other things 
in proportion. 

I am not quite sure about it, but in 
September I think I like the grapes above 
all other fruits. What else in the world 
is so prolific and generous? A home 
vineyard should have at least ten sorts, 
and these ten should include the follow- 
ing dozen: Lady to begin with, with its 
blushing cheek and delicious flavor; then 
Hayes, and Worden, and Brighton, and 
Lindley, and Niagara, and Jefferson, and 
Gaertner, and Nectar, and Colerain, and 
Herbert, and Diamond; and one might 
crowd in a half dozen more equally im- 
portant. 

If he lives south of New York line he 
should plant forty or fifty of Munson’s 
seedlings, a wonderful production made 
by crossing all of our native sorts and 
then mixing in the best foreign blood. A 
home-maker should not shut his grapes up 
in a vineyard, at least not altogether, 
but should let them climb all over his 
house and his barn and cover all out- 
houses, as well as arbors—only the best 
arbor in the world is a tree; and then 
there should be Concords in the cedar 
trees for the birds and the fowls. If 
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you wish to prevent bird depredation 
have enough, and enough over. 

Talking about the birds, a home- 
maker must learn how to count them in- 
to the family, and I will tell you right 
here how to do it. Besides the grapes, 
plant elder bushes and bush honeysuckles 
all the way round your acres. Let there 
be a good supply of wild cherry trees, 
and with these, to make a good wind- 
break, alternate mountain ash trees. 
Then send out word to the birds, and 
they will come to you, and sing to you; 
and they will not take one berry more 
than their share, nor will they spoil your 
bunches of grapes. 

I pity the man with a gun who has no 
birds to greet him in the morning, and 
no one to sing in his porch at evening. 
Every man’s homestead should be a bird 
paradise, full of music from day dawn 
till moonrise. The owner should under- 
stand that he does not own absolutely, 
without some rights on the part of the 
birds who work as hard as he does. 
Their music and their love should be 
part of the education of his children, for 
really they are more character-making 
than many books, and some teachers. 

It is a sorry fact that few folks see 
a thousandth part of what is all about 
them. Astronomy deals with their stars; 
geology with their soils; botany with 
their plants; zodlogy with their cows 
and dogs and horses, and yet they are 
ignorant in all these lines, blind to the 
most beautiful, and deaf to the most 
wonderful. Sciences are nothing in the 
world but the everyday stuff of the 
man in the country, brought into a line 
of vision. 

By and by, and I think soon, the rural 
man will get a new sort of education, 
one which will say less about grammar 
and geography and more about things 
just over head or under foot. Then life 
will be bigger and broader, and one can 
never get enough of it. President Roose- 
velt’s Commission went so far as to say 
that in the country, religion has to do 
with all sorts of farming and fruit grow- 
ing, and that the godly man is one who 
can talk lilies with Jesus and plums with 
Burbank. 

September fairly revels in plums, and 
I like my plums not only because of their 
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goodness, but because the trees come into 
bearing so quickly, and, though small, 
yield such an abundance. A plum tree 
is never stingy, and a Burbank plum 
can bear itself to death in a couple of 
years. If you let it alone it becomes 
mere arms of: fruit, golden, with cheeks 
of crimson. Let this business go on un- 
advised, and you will find that the flavor 
is lacking and the size is reduced one 
half—and then the poor, tired-out tree 
goes to sleep, and never wakes again. 
Is that what ails your plum trees? Cer- 
tainly you should comprehend this, and 
you should pull off at least one half or 
more of the small plums, as soon as they 
are large enough to handle. A plum tree 
must be fed liberally also, but not too 
liberally, for it is likely to split its bark, 
and then it becomes the home of beetles 
and worms. At any rate you must reset 
plum trees very frequently. 


Plums that Pay Their Way 


Count on this always, and if you can 
get a few of the best sorts on their own 
roots, you can multiply by suckers or 
ground shoots. The Green Gage is 
rather more individualized; it grows 
more slowly and lives longer. It will 
give you twenty-five years in loads of the 
most delicious fruit that ever mortal 
tasted. The Fellenburg prune and the 
Grand Duke are two more that are in- 
clined to long life. 

A list of plums good enough for any 
rural garden, real home-making plums, 
good for eating out of hand and cooking 
and drying, would take in Green Gage, 
the most delicious of all; Magnum 
Bonum and Bradshaw, rivals for earli- 
ness, beauty, and size; Peter’s Yellow 
Gage, the best of yellow plums; the 
Bavay, another Green Gage, fruiting 
late in the autumn; Shropshire Damson 
for cooking; Diamond, a new English 
plum of grand quality; Pond, the hand- 
somest of all; and Grand Duke for very 
late. You can pick them out of the 
snow. I recommend plum trees all 
around the barn, where the hens can 
help to pick up the curculios. 

The best September pear in my judg- 
ment is the Flemish Beauty. I do not 
believe it will ever be surpassed in qual- 
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ity. It is terribly given to fungus and 
insect attacks, and if you do not spray 
it carefully and frequently, you will have 
ten bushels of the worst looking and 
most useless cracklings ever seen. But 
when you do get a crop of real Flemish 
Beauties, bring in your friends, sit down 
around a basket, under a Norway maple, 
and discuss the contents. Nature has 
never succeeded in boiling down her rich- 
est flavors more successfully. 

Let me have your company, this twen- 
tieth of September, 1909, and we will 
see what other very best things we can 
collect. There are still Green Gage 
plums, and the Bavays are just beginning 
to ripen. With the Flemish Beauty you 
may place a few Seckels and Sheldons, 
and then take your pick. The best grape 
out of one hundred sorts that I have 
tried, is either Lady or Herbert, and I 
cannot say which; both of them are as 
good as they can be. 


Apples, of Course, and Some Berries 


In apples we still have a few of the 
Sherwood’s Favorite or Summer Straw- 
berry, about as good an apple as ever 
was eaten. It is agreed among my boys 
that the last of these, hid high up among 
the taller branches, and dead ripe to 
bursting, is to be brought to me in my 
study. You can add a few of the Au- 
tumn Strawberry, and then you may find 
a few McIntosh Reds dropping from the 
trees—a marvelous apple. Now look at 
your collection, and wonder at it. Then 
enjoy it! 

Of the berries of September, of course 
I like the blackberries that still linger, 
especially the wild ones, which are later 
than the cultivated. But I like, almost 
as well, elderberry tarts; and the birds 
quite agree with me about this native 
wild fruit. You will find it everywhere 
in September, and on the corymbs sit 
goldfinches as well as sparrows, seed 
eaters as well as fruit eaters. There are 
lots of these neglected wild things that 
one should learn to appreciate, and bring 
into alliance with civilization. 

Just about this time the high-bush 
cranberry (or viburnum as it really is) 
is reddening its clusters of seed, and the 
great bunches bend down every limb 


nearly to the ground. Not many years 
ago we discovered that these, if cooked, 
were almost an equivalent of the best 
cranberries. You can grow these bushes 
anywhere about your lawns or fences, 
and they will prove not only beautiful 
in flower and fruit, but valuable for 
food. 

But with all these fine things that 
September gives us, there is nothing more 
delicious in the monthly menu than samp, 
I have not one memory that tickles my 
palate and my character more than samp. 
And yet in this corn age, with two hun- 
dred and fifty billions of bushels to our 
credit annually, we are letting samp pass 
out of knowledge. They have given the 
name to a patent stuff, got up by for- 
mula in a steel mill, but it is not fit to 
bear it. 

When I was a boy, just after husking 
time, my father would come in of an 
afternoon, with a big bushel basket of 
golden ears on his shoulders. These ears 
were spread and carefully dried around 
the stovepipe on the chamber floor. 
When thoroughly dry they were brought 
into the kitchen, where, just over the 
edge of a half-bushel measure, the spade 
was reversed. ‘Then seating himself on 
the broad blade of the spade, he scraped 
the kernels off on the spade edge, letting 
them fall into the measure. 

When the corn was all shelled and. 
winnowed of chaff, it was taken to the 
mill, and for an extra fee the miller 
ground it by itself. The mother took it 
next in hand and sifted out the finer meal 
—the rest was samp. This was put ina 
big iron pot and boiled slowly all day. 
In those days we knew nothing at all 
of breakfast cereals that could be cooked 
in five minutes. 


Better Than Blackberry Pie 


I can hear the big bubbles burst now, 
while I, a slim boy of ten, read “‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson” in the next room; 
and I hear the little mother say, “ Ed- 
ward, stir that samp!” I stirred it, and 
she stirred it, and everybody stirred it 
—we stirred it all day. The bubbles 
rose and burst, and more bubbles fol- 
lowed, until the samp was cooked 
through and through. Then in huge 

















bowls of old-fashioned milk (just rich 
yellow milk, you know, without caring a 
farthing about the cow’s pedigree) we 
ate samp and milk; and I remember 
nothing more delicious,-no, not even 
blackberry pie. 

When seeking a country home look for 
one of the sheltered nooks, with some 
wildness, facing the east or the southeast, 
and with hills to the north and west. 
Here you will find September, the real, 
quiet, sunny, corn and apple-laden Sep- 
tember. You will escape the early frosts 
of autumn as well as the late frosts of 
spring, so that instead of a season ex- 
tending from the last of May to the mid- 
dle of September, about three and a half 
months, you will have a frostless season 
from April 20th to October 10th—near- 
ly six months. 

You can ripen the Lindleys and the 
Gaertners, if not the Golden Pockling- 
tons; and even the Concords will get 
some degree of sweetness. Your choice 
vegetables and flowers accompany you 
through so long a period that when win- 
ter comes, you are satisfied to endure its 
rigors; although I advise you to lock 
your doors and go to Florida. 

This getting out into the country is 
something novel to most people. I think 
half of our city friends do not know what 
they are coming for—dreams, mostly, for 
they have not educated themselves to 
know a thing about the stuff they must 
handle and they have not yet even 
learned that handwork is just as glorious 
as brainwork. Those who come from 
the city should also leave city ideals be- 
hind them. Out here under the trees 


you do not need a house for show, but 
for comfort, and it should be mostly 
out-of-doors at that. 


You are after a 
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home, and your business is to build it, 
not to accumulate money. 

Name your home when you get one, 
and do your work in the spirit of that 


name. I have a neighbor who calls his 
the Busybody’s Retreat, and another 
lives in Ozone Park. They live well 
up to the titles.’ The beautiful and the 
healthful can be cultivated as well as the 
eatable, and you will find both to be 
useful. 

Identify yourself with the spot that 
you cultivate; love it, honor it, make 
it yourself. Do not plant it full of 
grumbles and complaints. The glory of 
the country is its boy- and girl-making 
power. Let your young folk run loose 
in September, to hunt beechnuts, and in 
the denser woods to dig sarsaparilla and 
ginseng. They should not learn to hunt 
and destroy, but to go out everywhere 
in full sympathy with all forms of life. 

The torrid days have grown rare, and 
a moon is no longer to be dreaded. I 
have led you about a good deal at ran- 
dom to-day, and now, with our baskets 
of plums and grapes and pears, we will 
lie down to rest on the greensward of 
the orchard. The world far and near 
(and we can see for many miles up and 
down the valley) has its arms full of 
ungathered harvests, but men are busy 
everywhere reaping and picking. The 
fields are literally full of richness. Let 
us sit on this knoll, and take it all into 
our hearts and minds. For a few Sep- 
tember days one may own all his neigh- 
bors’ harvests. 


One harvest from your field, 

Homeward brought your oxen strong; 
Another crop your acres yield, 

Which I gather in a song.—Emerson. 








BEYOND THE MEXICAN SIERRAS 


V—On the Edge of a Boom in Sinaloa 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


SHE Curacao steamed 
into Altata Harbor at 
nine o'clock on the 
Za morning of November 
20th. In the night we 
had crossed the Tropic 
m8 of Cancer and passed 
out of the torrid into the temperate 
zone. In even this short journey to the 
northward there was a marked differ- 
ence in the temperature, and in a few 
hours the burning heat of the south had 
been supplanted by a balmier and less 
stifling atmosphere. 

The white huts of Altata, with their 
thatched roofs of sea grass, clustering on 
the sandy beach or rising on the face of 
a low sand hill, with little vegetation to 
be seen, save here and there a stately 
cocoanut palm, presented a picturesque, 
though squalid, appearance. The lack 
of green shrubbery and grass could not 
fail to strike one forcibly, and nowhere 
was there a church spire or a substantial 
structure to give dignity to the place. 

The unsubstantial character of the 
buildings, I learned, was due to the fact 
that, some ten or twelve years ago, a 
tidal wave submerged and destroyed the 
greater part of the town. The business 
portion of Altata previous to that time 
contained several buildings of brick and 
stone, but they crumbled away before 
the flood, and now vessels anchor where 
they once stood. When Altata was re- 
built, only these flimsy huts were erected 
to take the place of those destroyed, 
“ for,” argued the philosophical native, 
“sometime or other a tidal wave may 
come again, and so what is the use of 
building good houses only to be de- 
stroyed?” 

The sand slopes out so gently toward 
the deep water of the harbor roadway 
that the boat in which I left the ship, in 





company with several other passengers, 
was brought to a stop by the shallow 
water some ten or fifteen yards from 
shore; and here our two bare-legged 
boatmen sprang into the surf and car- 
ried us to dry land, one by one, upon 
their backs. 

At the custom house I had to under- 
go a searching investigation, though I 
had just come from a Mexican port, a 
fact of which the officers were well as- 
sured by ample proof. I was called 
upon to unpack my bags and display to 
the gaze of the inspector and the assem- 
bled populace every last article I had. 
One of the onlookers was a fat Mexican 
of Spanish extraction who could speak 
very good English. He politely offered 
to interpret for me, and through him I 
explained to the customs officers who 
and what I was, where I bought this 
and that, how much I paid for it, the 
color, sex, age, and nationality of the . 
salesman or saleswoman from whom I 
purchased it, where I had been and 
what I had done during the past decade, 
my prospects in life, my antecedents—in 
short, my pedigree generally. I laid 
bare to them my innermost soul. 

A friend told me later that I was sub- 
jected to this third-degree ordeal be- 
cause I looked like an escaped bank em- 
bezzler from the United States, and 
just then, in the midst of the financial 
difficulty in the States, there were a 
good many of these gentlemen floating 
down into Mexico. In this connection 
1 may say that it is not good form to 
ask an American his name in Mexico, 
and it is positively rude to ask him what 
part of the United States he came from, 
for in doing so one is likely to tread 
upon delicate ground. I know one 
American down there who, when intro- 
duced to a fellow-countryman, always 
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asks: ‘‘ What was your name before you 
came to Mexico?” ‘This man is not in 
favor, and he is ostracized by the 
wealthier members of the American col- 
ony—those whose feelings are injured 
by the insinuation. 

During the inquisition that the cus- 
toms officials put me through I kept my 
temper. As a reward no backsheesh in 
the form of duty was levied upon me. I 
learned later that the fat Mexican was 
the leader of a sort of Tammany Hall 
political organization, and therefore, in 
him was combined the mayor, the offi- 
cials that take the place of aldermen, 
and so on—a sort of Pooh-Bah concen- 
trated essence of government, although 
not nominally an office holder at all. 
In short, his position was similar to that 
of the leader of Tammany Hall, in New 
York City. Perhaps that was why he 
was so portly and prosperous looking. 

Altata is the seaport of Culiacan, the 
capital of the state of Sinaloa, situated 
forty-five miles distant and inland; and 
these towns are the terminals of the rail- 
road that connects them. Since it was 
put in operation in the early seventies 
practically no improvement or addition 
has been made to the road or its rolling 
stock, and the same wood-burning loco- 
motives with the same wide-mouthed 
smokestacks are still in service. ‘There 
are only two locomotives on the line, 
and they have undergone no change 
since they came from the shops of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works nearly for- 
ty years ago. 

There are first and second-class pas- 
senger cars on this road—no stretch of 
the imagination could dignify them as 
coaches—and tri-weekly trains are oper- 
ated. The first-class cars are nothing 
more or less than old-fashioned box cars 
with doors and platforms built in the 
ends, windows in the sides, and with 
rough slat seats. The second-class cars 
are flat cars with similar seats and a 
roof, but no sides. Formerly they had 
third-class cars. What these could have 
been like it is hardto imagine, unless they 
were plain flat carswith no seats or roof. 

Fortunately I had arrived on a day 
when a train was scheduled to leave 
Altata. I say scheduled to leave, for 
one can never tell whether it will ac- 


‘across in canoes. 
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tually leave or not, and if it does, how 
far it will go, for it is so prone to get 
off the track. 

Shortly after two o’clock we pulled 
out to bump leisurely along the streaks 
of rust that took the place of rails. 
The railroad bridge across the Culiacan 
River, a stream of considerable breadth, 
washes away each year in the annual 
flood. This year it had not yet been re- 
placed, and the passengers were ferried 
On the opposite side 
we found the other engine and other 
cars awaiting us, and after a half hour’s 
delay to permit of the transfer of freight 
were on our way again. 


Into Another California 


For a few miles from the coast the 
soil is sandy and barren, and then the 
train passes into a fertile district. This 
section has a striking likeness to south- 
ern California. The soil and topog- 
raphy of the country resemble it very 
closely, though the vegetation is neces- 
sarily more tropical. 

There is marked contrast between the 
natives here and those of Tepic Terri- 
tory. These have a less swarthy skin, 
and their features and movements stamp 
them as of different blood. This is 
doubtless to some extent due to the fact 
that here there is a greater mixture of 
blood and races, brought about by the 
readier means of communication with 
those farther north, supplied by fre- 
quent steamers and numerous sailing 
craft on the coast, extending inland 
from Altata by the railroad to Culiacan. 
The men do not wear the loose white 
cotton clothing seen in Tepic, but other- 
wise the dress is similar. 

Our train halted for some time op- 
posite the refining works of the Sinaloa 
Sugar Company, an American corpora- 
tion. It is one of the most extensive 
sugar plants in Mexico, and one of the 
very few where modern up-to-date ma- 
chinery is installed. “The annual produc- 
tion of this factory is over two thousand 
tons. As a general rule, the sugar mills 
of Mexico are fitted with antiquated 
machinery, and antediluvian methods of 
manufacture are in vogue. On either 
side of the railroad, for a considerable 
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distance around the sugar works, mag- 
nificent fields of cane were passed. The 
sugar cane grown here is unusually rich 
in quality and large in size. 

Darkness finally came to shut out a 
view of the country, and a native brake- 
man hung up a smoky lantern, which 
cast gloom rather than light over the 
car. I was glad when the glare of the 
electric lights of Culiacan sprang into 
view on our left as the train lumbered 
around a curve. 


Welcomed too Warmly 


It was seven o’clock when we came to 
a halt at the station. Instantly a dozen 
men and boys rushed into the car in 
mad competition to secure possession of 
the passengers’ hand baggage, with the 
avowed intention of carrying it, for a 
consideration, to waiting carriages. I 
had been warned that sometimes these 
fellows, after securing baggage mysteri- 
ously disappeared with it in the crowd 
and darkness, to be seen no more, and I 
resolved, therefore, to hold on to mine. 
After two or three strenuous wrestling 
matches with insistent ones, I at length 
found myself on the station platform 
still in control of my suit case, only to 
be beset by a crowd of carriage drivers 
intent upon capturing me bodily. 

I finally selected one who appeared 
honest and had a fairly good-looking rig. 
He climbed to his seat, another handed 
my .suit case up to him, and with the 
direction, ‘‘ Hotel Cosmopolita,” we rat- 
tled away toward the center of the 
town, and finally halted in front of the 
hotel, which faced the spacious plaza 
from the east. 

It was an attractive-looking hostelry 
from without, and nicely situated. The 
room to which I was shown was typical 
of Mexican hotels. When I came down 
to supper I was greeted by the propri- 
etor, who proved to be a German who 
spoke very good English. What was 
my astonishment at this moment to have 
a young native appear and demand dos 
reales for handing my suit case to the 
driver of my carriage at the station. I 
explained the circumstance to the land- 
lord who, in turn, expressed himself to 
the applicant in what must have been 
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forceful Spanish, to judge from the fel- 
low’s hasty going. I had no recollec- 

tion of ever seeing the man, though I 

suppose he was the one who grabbed my 

suit case from me and handed it to the 

driver. My friend, the landlord, re- 

marked with commendable candor that 

it was because I looked green and inex- 

perienced that the fellow “tried to 

touch me.” 

Out on the wide brick sidewalk, in 
front of the hotel, several Americans, 
clad in khaki, flannel shirts, and som- 
breros were gathered around a table 
smoking and chatting, and after supper 
I lit a cigar and joined them. They 
were miners and prospectors tempora- 
rily in from the mountains. The sub- 
ject of conversation was the burial that 
day in the Culiacan cemetery of an 
American. They had contributed to 
give the deceased a decent interment, and 
were shocked to find that the Mexican 
grave digger had shoveled up the bones 
of several deceased individuals, togther 
with fragments of the putrefied remains 
of a less ancient corpse, for whom 
friends and relations had doubtless failed 
to pay ground rent. 

That is the way they conduct their 
cemeteries generally in Mexico. The 
plots are not sold, but rented, and upon 
failure to pay due and proper rent, the 
corpse is unceremoniously disinterred, 
when occasion arises to use the ground 
for the accommodation of another. Cof- 
fins, too, are rented. The body is taken 
to the grave in one, and there removed, 
so that the same coffin serves over and 
over again. The burial of a coffin would 
be a sinful waste. 

This sprightly subject of conversation 
exhausted, my friends discussed mines 
and mining, and I learned that nearly 
all the operations had been affected by 
the financial depression at home and 
most of the mines indefinitely closed. 

Culiacan was just awakening when I 
arose in the morning and stepped out 
upon the hotel balcony for a first day- 
light view of my surroundings. Early 
shafts of sunlight were falling upon the 
tall spires of the beautiful cathedral, and 
shimmering in the treetops of the plaza, 
the sky was cloudless, and the atmos- 
phere, sweet with the perfume of dew- 
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wet flowers, balmy and delicious. It 
was superb and inspiring. For eight 
months of the year this is the condition 
in Culiacan. The air is balmy and full 
of sweetness, it is not so warm as to be 
uncomfortable, and it is never cold. 
The sun shines all day long from a soft 
blue sky, the flowers always bloom, the 
grass and trees are always green. 

The weather here is not a topic of 
conversation. It would be superfluous 
and tiresome always to say when one 
meets an acquaintance, “A fine day, 
sir,” or “ Beautiful weather we’re hav- 
ing.” So that subject is entirely elim- 
inated, and one cannot fall back upon it 
when conversation lags. Even during 
the four months or so of the wet, heated 
term it is the same, for then, too, every- 
one knows at night just what to expect 
in the morning. 

Culiacan lays claim to ancient origin 
and a romantic past. There is a legend 


that the Aztecs, in their migration to 
the southward, were so charmed by the 
situation, the climate and the luxuriant 
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flowers and vegetation that they halted 
here and built a town and decided to go 
no farther. They tarried in great con- 
tent until one day the god Quitzalcoatl, 
who had long been silent, commanded 
them through an oracle to proceed again 
upon their journey and not to stop un- 
til they came to a lake where they should 
see an eagle, seated upon a cactus, de- 
vouring a snake. ‘There they were to 
build their city and found their king- 
dom. And thus it happened that Ten- 
ochtitlan instead of Culiacan became the 
seat of the Aztec Empire. 

But some of the Aztecs remained be- 
hind in Culiacan, and here the Spaniards 
found a considerable settlement when 
they explored the country adjacent to 
the Gulf of California. It was a rare 
situation, and the conquerors so quickly 
made of it a military stronghold that 
only nine years after the Conquest, 
when two escaped priests who had been 
members of an expedition which was 
massacred by Indians in what is now 
Arizona, found their way here, the com- 
mander of Culiacan fortress was able, 
on a day’s notice, to dispatch a thou- 
sand troops to avenge the massacre, and 
incidentally to force the untractable 
Arizona Indians to become Christians. 

It is not to be supposed that this and 
others of the pretty legends recorded in 
the course of our narrative are substan- 
tiated history, but only that they are— 
about as well authenticated as two 
thirds of what we read of the “ his- 
tory” of Mexico previous to the Con- 
quest, and as reliable as most of the 
surmises of the antiquarians who con- 
sistently disagree with one another. 
These legends are here repeated as I 
heard them, and the reader may believe 
them in toto, in part, or not at all, ac- 
cording to his credulity. My own cre- 
dulity is weak. However, the word 
“Culiacan” is of Indian origin, and 
that is something. 

I purchased and ate some delicious 
fruit from a street vendor (whom I 
later learned was a leper), and after a 
walk in the plaza, and breakfast at the 
hotel, called at the office of the Sinaloa 
Land Company, and presented a letter 
of introduction from its president in Los 


Angeles to Mr. J. C. McCarthy, its 
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resident manager. Mr. McCarthy wel- 
comed me most cordially, and not only 
expressed an interest in my trip, but was 
good enough to offer to assist me in my 
quest for information about the coun- 
try. He had spent many years in vari- 
ous parts of Mexico, with unusual op- 
portunities for observation, and I felt 
myself fortunate indeed in thus secur- 
ing his kindly coéperation. I accepted 
an invitation to drive with him in the 
afternoon, and in his company saw and 
learned more of the capital city of Sina- 
loa in two or three hours than I could 
otherwise have observed in a week. 

Culiacan has at present a population 
of about fourteen thousand. Its railroad 
connection with the coast makes it so 
accessible to the Pacific steamers, and, 
therefore, to San Francisco by that 
route, and to the southwestern United 
States by way of the Gulf of California 
steamers to Guaymas, and thence by the 
Sonora railroad, which connects with 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, that it is 
quite Americanized and modernized in 
many respects.'' It has several good, up- 
to-date stores where nearly anything one 
may desire can be found. 

Being the seat of the Sinaloa state 
government, it numbers among its resi- 
dents some of the best families of the 
republic; and in the better society one 
finds a degree of refinement and culture 
not usual in Mexican cities of its size. 
Several of the younger set, particularly, 
have traveled and been educated in the 
United States and Europe. Naturally 
they reflect what they have absorbed 
abroad, and the effect of it is plainly 
visible. The leading families are almost 
wholly of Spanish origin, though some 
of them have intermarried with Euro- 
peans and Americans; and it may be 
pertinent to remark that young Ameri- 
can gentlemen are looked upon by the 
marriageable ladies with much favor. 

These advanced conditions of Culia- 
can society are due, in no small measure, 
to the influence of the enlightened and 
progressive governor, Senor Francisco 
Cafedo.? He is a stanch supporter of 


1Since the above was written the new Southern 
Pacific Line has been extended to Culiacan. 

2Since the above was written news has come of 
Governor Cafiedo’s death. 
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President Diaz—one of that group of 
patriots who are working for the purity 
of government and morals, and uplift- 
ing of their country. There is, too, a 
remarkable public spirit manifest in the 
state legislature. Broad and just laws 
have been enacted and intelligently ad- 
ministered, and life and property of 
foreigner and native alike are as well 
protected here as in the United States. 

One of the things that impressed me 
in my afternoon drive with Mr. Mc- 
Carthy was the cleanliness of the streets. 
In this respect Culiacan is far above the 
average Mexican city. The laws re- 
quire that every householder shall each 
morning sweep clean the sidewalk and 
street opposite his house, and this re- 
quirement induces care. It is a conceit 
of the inhabitants that they have the 
best-kept city in the republic, and they 
try to live up to it. 

There is a large cotton mill situated 
here, where coarse cotton fabrics and 
serapes, worn by the peons, are manufac- 
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tured. We were shown through it, and 
I could almost have imagined myself in 
a New England mill. It was running 
to its full capacity on cotton raised on 
local haciendas. 

Culiacan has two plazas, and music is 
to be heard nearly every afternoon or 
evening in one or the other of them. 
The boys’ band from the Industrial Re- 
form School, an institution in Mexico 
unique to Culiacan, was playing in one 
of them, and we halted our carriage to 
enjoy the very excellent music, which, it 
might be remarked, did not partake of 
the mournful character so marked in 
Tepic. 

After dinner that evening I took early 
leave of Mr. McCarthy that I might 
attend the cathedral, where the religious 
half of a marriage ceremony was to be 
performed in public. The civil half was 
reserved for the seclusion of the home 
of the bride’s parents, and to this only 
invited guests were admitted. 

The general public and myself were 
lined up on either side of the cathedral 
interior, leaving a wide aisle from the 
broad main entrance in front to the 
altar. There we waited patiently for 
half an hour, until a signal was given 
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for the music to begin, and the wed- 
ding party appeared. ‘The bride looked 
very attractive, as did the eight brides- 
maids. I do not remember anything 
about the gentlemen. I forgot to look 
at them. The ladies were dressed in 
some sort of fluffy white stuff, the bride 
wearing a veil, and the bridesmaids 
white lace mantillas. None of them 
wore gloves, save, possibly, the bride. I 
am not even certain whether she wore 
them or not. To the advantage of the 
exchequer of the head of the family la- 
dies do not wear gloves and _ bonnets 
here. 

At the altar the bride’s father duly 
asserted that she was his legitimate 
daughter, and gave her away. At the 
close of the ceremony the band struck 
up, and bride and groom marched out 
with their guests, to be driven to the 
home of the bride’s parents, where a 
civil oficer was waiting to legalize the 
ceremony. Here, in accordance with 
custom, all doors were locked, no guest 
allowed to depart, and the night - was 
given over to dancing, champagne, and 
hilarity. 

Every traveler in Mexico desires to 
see one bull fight before he leaves the 
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country, and an opportunity was offered 
me soon after my arrival in Culiacan to 
satisfy my curiosity in this respect. I 
was walking with an acquaintance one 
morning when a band marched past 
playing lively airs, accompanied by sev- 
eral men distributing handbills. ‘They 
were announcing a bull fight to take 
place that afternoon. Every American 
in the place had seen a bull fight, and I 
was unable to find any willing to have 
his sensibilities again shocked by the 
spectacle; so a little before the hour an- 
nounced for it to begin, I made my way 
alone to the grand stand in the arena. 

Though it was early when I arrived, 
spectators were already rapidly filling 
the seats. Men, women, and children, 
for the most part of the peon class, 
crowded the ordinary seats, while the 
more prosperous occupied the grand 
stand. I was happy to note that not 
many among them belonged to the bet- 
ter society of the city, and that state offi- 
cials were conspicuously absent. ‘This, it 
seemed to me, was an indication that, 
though bull fights were permitted, the 
better people were not altogether in har- 
mony with them. 

The arena was about eighty feet in 
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diameter, encircled by a fence five or six 
feet in height, behind which, on tiers of 
benches, were seated the spectators. In 
front of this fence, at intervals of a few 
feet, shields were built as a retreat for 
the fighters when closely pressed by an 
infuriated bull. 

Amid the clamor and shouts of the 
peons the actors marched in and 
around the arena before taking their re- 
spective places. “They were dressed in 
tight-fitting trousers, short jackets of 
bright-colored velvet, and velvet capes 
elaborately trimmed with gilt lace. 
Presently a bugle sounded, and the capes 
were thrown to favorites in the audience 
to hold, as the gate opened to admit the 
bull. In a moment the animal appeared, 
and at the instant it passed through the 
gate two vicious barbed darts, called 
banderillas, surmounted by rosettes and 
streamers of colored paper, were sunk 
deep into its shoulders. Thus driven by 
pain into a spirit of self-defense, the 
poor beast at first rushed around the 
ring and then stopped to shake its head 
and shoulders in a vain attempt to dis- 
lodge the torturing darts, from whose 
wounds blood ran down its quivering 
sides, 
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At this moment a mounted Picador 
charged the animal with a lance and, as 
the sharp point stuck into its shoulder, 
the bull turned to charge the horse. 
Usually an old horse is used for this 
purpose, and the bull is permitted to 
gore it. Not infrequently the horse is 


driven about the ring, to the delight of 
the audience, with its entrails dragging 
upon the ground. In this instance, how- 
ever, the horse was a good one and was 
Three times 


well protected by leather. 
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fellow was knocked down and trampled 
upon. 

Finally the bull, unable to fight fur- 
ther, with blood streaming from _ its 
many wounds, stood trembling and ex- 


hausted. Then, at a signal, came the 
matador with a long, thin sword, which 
he jabbed several times into the bull, 
reaching over the horns and sinking it 
deep, until the poor beast tottered and 
fell. A team of mules were driven in, 
a rope attached to the horns, and the 
animal, still living, 
., dragged away to the vo- 
ciferous applause of the 
people. 

Four other bulls were 
tortured, but only one of 
them was killed. One 
poor, frightened animal 
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the picador charged, and 





the bleeding, tortured 
bull returned the  as- 
sault. Then the man 
withdrew, while a cape- 
ador flaunted a red cape in front of the 
bull to distract it. 

Now came the placing of more ban- 
derillas. ‘The banderillero, or man who 
manipulated them, took a position di- 
rectly in front of the bull, and shook 
them in its face to attract its attention. 
The animal charged, and the darts were 
both stuck deep, as the man stepped 
lightly to one side. There were two of 
these men, and each placed two pairs of 
banderillas into the bull’s shoulders be- 
sides the two original ones, during 
which time every conceivable means to 
torment the poor animal was resorted 
to. Once the bull nearly caught one of 
the men, and I was, I must confess, al- 
most sorry it did not succeed. The 
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absolutely refused to get angry and, in 
disgust, they drove it away. I saw one 
of these animals, an hour after it was 
driven out, standing in a corral with 
nine of the ugly darts still hanging in its 
quivering, bleeding body. 

During the performance some of the 
seats opposite me broke down and sev- 
eral people were badly injured, one 
woman, I understood, quite seriously. 
The accident did not delay the bull fight 
for an instant. In fact no attention was 
paid to it, except that those who were 
not injured made a scramble to secure 
new points of vantage. 

Bull fighting possesses no element of 
sport whatever. It is nothing more or 
less than an attempt to satisfy the crav- 
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ings of the savage nature of a half-civ- 
ilized people to witness scenes of torture 
and bloodshed. It is not far removed 
from the gladiatorial combats of ancient 
Rome, and is a survival of them, and it 
should no more have a place in our 
twentieth century civilization than they. 
I am happy to say that only one other 
American besides myself was present at 
this bull fight, and he was a_ photog- 
rapher filling a commission. It has been 
said and written many times that bull 
fighting would not long 
exist in Mexico if it were . 
not for the patronage of 


Americans. My observa- 
tion completely refutes 
the charge. It is not 


founded upon fact in any 
instance, but is the state- 
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ment of maudlin sentimentalists who de- 
sire, at the expense of truth and their 
own countrymen, to throw a_ halo 
around a people whom they look upon 
with romantic veneration, and whom 
they endow with a refinement, gentle- 
ness, and artistic instinct entirely for- 
eign to the subject. Bull fights are re- 
pulsive to the average American. I 
never want to see another. 

The state of Sinaloa stretches along 
the western coast of Mexico for a dis- 
tance of nearly four hundred miles. It 
has an average breadth of eighty miles, 
which carries its eastern boundary in- 
land among the jagged peaks of the 
Sierra Madres. While the western half 
of the state is a comparatively level and 
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arable country, the eastern half is rough 
and broken. Of the large area included 
within these boundaries, it is safe to say 
six tenths is practically an unknown 
wilderness, traversed only by obscure 
and difficult trails. And yet, in unde- 
veloped natural wealth, resources both 
agricultural and mineral, and in_ its 
splendid water powers with the oppor- 
tunities they offer for manufacturing 
enterprises, Sinaloa is probably not ap- 
proached by any other state in Mexico. 
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Governor Cajedo is 
fully alive to the fact that 
| the only hope for develop- 

ment lies in the attrac- 

tion of foreign and, par- 

ticularly, American cap- 
ital and enterprise. For some time he 
has been bending his efforts to this end, 
with the result that to-day foreign in- 
vestors are assured full and ample pro- 
tection, and unusual opportunities are 
offered them, a condition that has only 
just begun to be realized and taken ad- 
vantage of. 

The Sinaloa Land Company, hereto- 
fore referred to, is an American cor- 
poration with headquarters in Los An- 
geles, Calif. A few years ago it accepted 
a commission from the Sinaloa state 
government to survey a portion of the 
state, and in return received a conces- 
sion of approximately two million acres 
of agricultural and timber lands—an 
area equal to two thirds of the State of 
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Connecticut. Some of this vast tract is 
semi-desert, some of it well watered, 
and naturally productive without artifi- 
cial watering, and some of it rocky and 
useless mountain land. The company 
has now under construction extensive 
irrigation plants, which will eventually 
make fertile, and easily equal to the 
irrigated section of southern California, 
even the semi-desert lands; and numer- 
ous large and never-failing rivers assure 
a certain and inexhaustible supply of 
water, many times sufficient for the 
purpose. 

With its immense land holdings, this 
company is certain to be an important 
factor in the development of the state. 
It is intended that the agricultural lands 
of the company shall be divided into 
farms to suit the requirements of set- 
tlers, after the plan followed in Cali- 
fornia, and as soon as proper facilities 
are established they are to be thrown 
open to American colonists. When this 
takes place, these lands are pretty sure 
to fill up rapidly, and it is hard to 
prophesy the ultimate results of the 
movement. 


A Bonanza for the Farmer 


During the time that I made Culia- 
can my headquarters, I took occasion to 
observe as much of the present condi- 
tions of the neighboring country as pos- 
sible. One of my excursions was to the 
rich agricultural country adjacent to 
Yebbatito las Chivas. This district is 
representative of a large portion of 
lower Sinaloa. Here I rode over a sec- 
tion of one of the cultivated haciendas 
owned by the Sinaloa Land Company. 
Corn, beans, barley, alfalfa, and sugar 
cane are the chief products of this ranch, 
and I saw one considerable field of 
young banana plants recently set out. 
They raise two, and sometimes three, 
crops a year without artificial watering, 
and corn yields, under ordinary condi- 
tions, from four hundred to five hun- 
dred-fold. 

There is a ready market for corn at 
an average price of seventy-five to 
eighty cents, gold, per bushel. At the 
time I was in Culiacan corn was selling 
at one dollar. As an instance of the 


rapid maturity of crops here, I might 
say that on November 25th I saw 
a field of corn just appearing above 
the soil, and on January Ist, when | 
visited it again, it was higher than my 
head, and in tassel. 

Beans, too, yield marvelously, and as 
they are a food staple of Mexico a ready 
market and a good price are always as- 
sured. Sugar cane averages from thirty 
to forty tons to the acre, and commands, 
at the mill, two dollars per ton, giving 
a net profit, over and above all expenses 
of labor, cartage, and freight, of about 
seventy-five cents per ton. This, of 
course, applies to points not too far re- 
moved from the mill. Two or three 
crops are grown each year. 

At present the four principal crops 
of this locality, speaking generally of the 
territory adjacent to Culiacan, are corn, 
beans, sugar cane, and cotton, though 
almost any of the tropical and temper- 
ate zone crops grow to perfection at the 
various elevations. The soil and climate 
are ideal for the culture of oranges, and 
fruits generally; but until quick rail- 
road communication is established, it 
will be useless to devote attention to 
them. 

The henequén (agave rigida elon- 
gata), or fiber plant—also known as 
Sisal hemp—culture offers great possi- 
bilities, though as yet it has received but 
scant attention in this part of Mexico. 
Henequén is a species of the century 
plant. It has a short, thick stem, with 
leaves from six to seven feet in length, 
three inches wide at the base, widening 
to five inches at the center, and two 
inches thick at the base, with lateral 
teeth, one or two inches apart, its entire 
length. Pulque and taquila are manu- 
factured from broader-leafed varieties of 
the same plant. That utilized for pulque 
is somewhat lighter in shade than the 
hemp species and the taquila variety a 
somewhat darker green. 

The fiber plant grows spontaneously 
on almost any soil, yields rich returns, 
and can be counted upon as a safe crop. 
Approximately eight hundred plants are 
set out to the acre, and after its devel- 
opment, which requires from three to 
five years, each plant yields annually, 
during the next ten years, an average of 
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thirty leaves, or twenty-four thousand 
leaves to the acre, producing twenty- 
four hundred pounds of cleaned fiber. 
Baled fiber commands in the San Fran- 
cisco market from five and one half to 
seven and one half cents per pound, de- 
pending upon quality. It is manufac- 
tured into binding twine and cordage in 
the United States. There are no cord- 
age mills in Mexico, but rope, nets, and 
brushes are largely made by hand from 
the henequeén fiber. 

Rough rocky ground or steep hillsides, 
where nothing else will grow, may be 
devoted to fiber culture with good re- 
sults, though the plant matures some- 
what earlier in the moister climate of 
lower levels. While advisable, it is not 
necessary to plow the ground when the 
plants are set out, and consequently 
working of the soil is unnecessary. 

There is no fixed time for harvesting 
the crop, that being determined by signs 
of maturity. One man with a machete 
can cut eighteen hundred leaves a day. 
He is followed by a boy, who trims off 
the thorny teeth and spine on the end, 
after which the leaves are transported 
on mule-back or in carts to the clean- 
ing machine, known as the raspador, 








where the hemp is extracted from the 
pulp. One machine, attended by a man 
and three boys, will clean, on an aver- 
age, one hundred thousand leaves a day. 
The fiber, as it comes from the machine, 
is hung upon galvanized-iron wire racks, 
and, when thoroughly dried, is put into 
bales of four hundred pounds each, and 
is then ready for market. 

Before the coming of the Spaniards, 
henequéen was utilized in Yucatan by 
the natives, but it is only in compara- 
tively recent years that it has become of 
great commercial importance. In 18309, 
an association was formed in Mexico to 
promote its cultivation, but with the 
rough wooden instruments then em- 
ployed in its manufacture, it proved 
unprofitable. Later, the Government of- 
fered a bonus for a practical fiber-ex- 
tracting machine, and a_ Franciscan 
friar invented the raspador and won the 
bonus. With a few slight improve- 
ments, this is the machine in use at the 
present day. It is a simple and inex- 
pensive contrivance. 

What California was in forty-nine 
and the early fifties, Sinaloa is to-day— 
primitive, new, and but just beginning 
to be appreciated. Culiacan is the out- 
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fitting point of the prospectors, and any 
evening one may see a group of them in 
khaki and broad-brimmed sombreros, 
lounging about tables on the sidewalk 
in front of the cantina of the Hotel Cos- 
mopolita, smoking and telling stories 
and exchanging experiences. These are 
the trail-blazers of the Mexican Sierras, 
the advance guard of civilization, the 
counterpart of those pioneers who drove 
our frontier beyond the Mississippi and 
across the Rockies to the Pacific. They 
are Americans, and most of them vet- 
eran gold hunters of our own Western 
mountains and deserts—a rough-and- 
ready, big-hearted, red-blooded lot of 
fellows, capable, fearless, energetic. 
They are laying the cornerstone of this 
new land. 


Mines With Millions in Them 


The extent of the mineral resources 
of the western sierras is almost beyond 
belief. They are practically inexhausti- 
ble. Everywhere is hidden treasure. 
Sinaloa alone has, for instance, an area 
of nearly thirty-five thousand square 
miles, and three fourths of the state is 
mineralized. Silver is the chief metal, 
though large amounts of gold, usually 
found in pockets, have made more than 
one miner a millionaire. I was told of 
a case where pocket gold paid all ex- 
penses of operating a silver mine, and 
left the silver as clear profit. In the 
northern part of the state there are also 
well-paying copper mines, and some lead 
has been found. 

One of the prospectors stopping at the 
Hotel Cosmopolita, while riding across 
a cornfield not far from town one day, 
while I was in Culiacan, noticed the 
outcropping of a vein of quartz. He 
uncovered it for several rods, took speci- 
mens from various points, and had them 
assayed. They were all rich in silver. 
He had made, in this unexpected man- 
ner, a lucky “ strike.” 

The mines of Sinaloa are at present 
producing annually fourteen million pe- 
sos, and employ eight thousand foreign- 
ers and natives. The most important of 
these are the J'ajo, Panuco, Candelaria, 
Contra Estace, Guadaloupe de los 
Reyes, Zapopan, San Antonio, Butters’ 


Meg. Syn., Nima Duendo, San Vicente, 
Jesus Maria and La Piramida, all of 
which are owned by Americans or Mex- 
icans. There are also some four hun- 
dred and sixty odd workings partially 
developed but now lying idle, through 
lack of sufficient capital to install the 
necessary machinery to operate them 
profitably. In spite of this the state has 
hardly begun to be scratched over, and 
prospectors are only commencing their 
work, 

Inaccessibility, with lack of transpor- 
tation facilities, is the chief drawback to 
successful mining. Only the richest de- 
posits can be worked with profit, owing 
to the excessive cost of freighting the ore 
to smelters. All this must be done on 
pack mules, and during the dry season 
the cost per cargo (three hundred 
pounds) to deliver the ore at Mazatlan 
is from six to twelve pesos, and in the 
wet season double as much. Add to this 
the freight charges by steamer to the 
smelter, the expense of transporting 
provisions and supplies to the mines, to- 
gether with the cost of working, and it 
will be seen that none but exceedingly 
rich ore can be handled. For this rea- 
son hundreds of mines containing me- 
dium and low-grade ore, which in a 
more accessible position would be highly 
profitable, now lie idle. 

There is no custom smelter within 
several hundred miles, and ore must be 
sent to San Francisco or Tacoma to be 
smelted. However, relief is looked for 
soon. A concession has been granted 
Mr. Epps Randolph, of Tucson, Ariz., 
to construct a first-class custom smelter 
of large capacity at Mazatlan, and as 
soon as the railroad is opened to that 
point work upon the smelter will be be- 
gun and pushed rapidly to completion. 

It is expected that with the coming 
of the railroad life will be injected into 
mining enterprises. Already some of 
those in operation are planning to install 
complete systems of cyanide plants, talk 
is heard of small mines, long dormant, 
being cleaned out and opened up, and 
prospects for the future are most en- 
couraging. 

The Mexican Government recently 
made some favorable modifications of 
the mining laws, for the purpose of at- 
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tracting foreign capital. The import 
duty on all kinds of mining machinery 
was reduced nearly one half, and many 
of the old and troublesome restrictions 
were removed or simplified. Govern- 
ment mining agents are now instructed 
to assist foreigners in purchasing mines 
and claims, and to see that all papers are 
drawn and executed in legal form. 
Copies of the laws, in Spanish and Eng- 
lish, are printed for distribution and 
may be had from the Government at a 
nominal cost. 

The chief causes of failure, not tak- 
ing into consideration fraudulent pro- 
moters, are either inexperience or lack 
of sufficient capital to put mines upon a 
profit-paying basis. Many men with lit- 
tle or no practical knowledge of mining 
come here and attempt to conduct a 
business of which they are ignorant. 

A couple of years ago an Englishman 
traveling in Mexico obtained control of 
a property in the high sierras. He went 
home to London and induced some of 
his wealthy countrymen to join him in 
the enterprise. They advanced the nec- 
essary cash, while he agreed to furnish 
the brains and experience, though in the 
latter he was wholly lacking, and not so 


overstocked with the former that you 
would notice it. In due time he arrived 
at Mazatlan, accompanied by an English 
groom in livery. The English groom in 
livery was destined to groom the sport- 
tive mule. He was quite an innovation. 
The Englishman wore a monocle, which 
was also an innovation in those parts. 
They retired—the Englishman, the 
liveried groom, and the monocle—to the 
mountains, taking with them a large 
corps of native laborers. A lot of dig- 
ging was done, and the time came to 
take out the produce to be shipped to the 
smelters. Then it was found that the 
cost of transportation was more than the 
ore was worth. They had not thought 
of this little item before. The English- 
man decided at this critical point that 
they needed a tramway. A tramway 
would do it! With a tramway to bring 
the ore down from the heights they 
would just coin sovereigns. So he sent 
to England and asked the confiding in- 
vestors to send an engineer to build the 
tramway. The engineer came, and the 


would-be English miner ordered him to 
build the tramway just as he might have 
ordered a tailor to make him a new suit 
of clothes. 
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While I was in Mazatlan I met the 
engineer. He was waiting for cable in- 
structions to return home, and _ he 
poured his troubles into my ears. 

“Now, don’t you know, it’s not a 
tramway they need, but a blooming fly- 
ing machine,” he explained. “ No en- 
gineer can build a tramway on those 
grades, don’t you know? It’s like going 
up the side of a house, and the mountain 
is so blooming high you can’t see the top 
from the bottom.” 

Many Mexican mine failures are due 
wholly to dishonest promoters. “These 
scamps secure a tract of land, dig a hole 
and erect a few flimsy structures all at 
an insignificant cost, and then draw up- 
on our gentle public for millions of 
dollars. They never work the mines 
and never intend to do so. They rely 
upon the fact that the supposed mine is 
far enough removed to be secure from 
any general investigation. Reports of 
the promoters’ own engineers, hired to 
do their bidding, are given out as re- 
liable and trustworthy, and in many of 
these cases no doubt the engineer mak- 
ing the report never sees the property 
described at all. 

There are many of these unstable or 
fraudulent mining enterprises being 
floated continually in New York, Bos- 
ton, or Chicago, and small investors, 
who are not able personally to visit and 
inspect the properties, or engage a thor- 
oughly reliable and experienced engineer 
to do so for them, should communicate 
with the American Consul on the 
ground, In Sinaloa Mr. Louis Kaiser, 
Consul at Mazatlan, is the proper au- 
thority to consult. 

The ranch in which you buy shares 
that are to pay you a life income, is an- 
other form of swindle. Individuals or 
corporations who own paying haciendas 
in Mexico do not sell interests in them 
in this way, and prospective investors 
are therefore advised to look critically 
into all “ gilt-edge” opportunities of 
this kind before sinking money into them. 
Better still, look not upon the lurid lit- 
erature while it glows. 

Scattered throughout Mexico are 
many old, abandoned Spanish mines, 
some of them worked out, but many of 
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them abandoned in the early days be- 
cause of the inability to separate metal 
from rock, under certain conditions, 
with the crude methods then in vogue. 
Some of the old workings contain sur- 
prising rewards to the industrious and 
patient who take them up. 

A peon once staked out one of the 
old Spanish mines as a claim, and began 
digging in the old tunnel, which had 
lain idle for more than a century. 
Month after month he dug, living in 
the meantime upon tortillas supplied 
him by his neighbors, who believed him 
crazy and good-naturedly tolerated him 
in his ever-present belief that “ to-mor- 
row ” he would strike great riches. He 
was harmless and they sympathized with 
him. Finally, however, they grew tired 
of bestowing charity, and all but one de- 
clined to contribute food. They advised 
the digger to stop his foolishness and 
go to work in the cornfield. 


Fortune For the One Who Waited 


The one man, who shared his tortillas 
with the miner, was very poor, and his 
bounty was hardly sufficient to sustain 
life. The half-starved man worked on, 
however, until one day he opened a vein. 
It was a bonanza. He took the man 
that had stood by him into partnership, 
and out of that old hole the two dug 
millions upon millions of pesos, and to- 
day they stand among the wealthiest 
men in Mexico. 

Only transportation facilities are 
needed to make an outlet for the coun- 
try produce, and when these are estab- 
lished the farmer will come to trans- 
form the jungles and semi-desert wastes 
of Sinaloa and Tepic into blossoming 
gardens, And the day of the railroad is 
close at hand. 

A diamond-drill man was at work 
with a gang making tests for the founda- 
tions of the railroad bridge abutments at 
the Culiacan River. The grading from 
the north was nearly completed, and 
preparations were being made for imme- 
diate work upon the bridge, which the 
drill man in charge told me would be 
pushed to prompt completion. 

Sinaloa is on the edge of a boom, and 
it is safe to predict for it a great future. 
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sey is eons by 
the capacity of its 
terminals rather than 
by that of its main line 
tracks. The railroads 

=csied were not quick to real- 
ize or appreciate this fact at the first. It 
was finally forced upon their attention 
and in that way became one of the prin- 
ciples of American railroad construction 
and operation. 

When double-tracking or four-track- 
ing became impossible because of the 
enormous Costs involved and traffic stead- 
ily increased, the railroad owners sum- 
moned engineers and demanded a 
cheaper solution of their problem, that 
problem which is still, to-day, asking 
answer. The volume of traffic, both 
freight and passenger, refuses to stay 
“put” and grows apace each year. 

The terminal became recognized as 
one of the most efficient possible solu- 
tions of the congestion problem, a little 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
It was then that the double-tracking and 
four-tracking devices were found all out 
of proportion in cost with the relief that 
was to be derived from them. It was 
then that the engineers were told to 
meet the situation with a relief that 
should be measurably low in cost. 
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The result of their work has been to 
make America’s railroad terminals the 
best in the world. ‘The engineers have 
worked against great odds in many cases. 
The railroads in the beginning had taken 
little or no forethought. They neglected 
opportunities to buy land for these facil- 
ities when the cities were small and the 
land cheap. They have paid in millions 
of dollars for this neglect. In some 
cases the early railroads had little money 
to spend for city real estate; but in few 
cases did any of their managers have the 
gift of prophecy to foresee the great 
cities of to-day or the great tides of 
traffic that they would be called upon to 
move. 

Nor has this phase of the situation 
improved within recent years. A great 
railroad rebuilt its passenger terminal in 
an important city of the land ten years 
ago and blindly imagined that the in- 
crease in facilities would carry it a 
quarter of a century at the least. To- 
day it is carrying that station to the 
scrap-heap and trying to see far enough 
into the future to build a station that 
shall last fifty years at least. 

There is not an engineer employed by 
that railroad who will assert himself as 
possessed of the absolute belief that the 
new station will be adequate for the 
trafic of half a century hence, if indeed, 























the great spreading palace of steel and 
marble is in existence at all at that time. 
All that they will do is to point to the 
fact that another one of America’s great- 
est passenger carriers has doubled its 
trafic within the past ten years. 

“How can we gamble with an un- 
known future of such dimensions?” they 
ask you. 

When the Park Square Station of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad in Bos- 
ton and the Grand Central Station in 
New York were built in the early sev- 
enties they were the first railroad pas- 
senger terminals of size that the country 
had seen. It was thought that they 
would stand a hundred years as monu- 
ments to the genius of the men who de- 
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signed them. To-day they are both 
gone, supplanted by stations within 
which both together might be packed. 
In the beginning there were no pas- 
senger or freight terminals nor indeed a 
trafic that demanded them. The pas- 
senger cars might be hauled by horses 
from some downtown depot through the 
center of the street to an “‘ outer depot ” 
at the edge of the town where the loco- 
motive replaced the horses. When the 
cars became heavier and the trains longer 
and more frequent, the railroads were 
gradually forced in most cities to re- 
move their rails from the streets and 
the use of horses was abandoned. Still 
passengers crossing Baltimore for some 
years after the War on their way from 
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the North to Washington, noticed that 
the trains were broken into cars and 
drawn one by one by horses across the 
city, through crowded streets from one 
“outer” railroad station to the other. 
A venerable white horse was the switch- 
ing engine in the Rochester depot until 
the beginning of the eighties. 

When the passenger traffic on the rail- 
roads had become a business of extent— 
about the middle of the past century— 
the construction of sizable railroad sta- 
tions began. The Fitchburg Railroad 
built its stone fortress at Boston, which 
still stands and was for many years re- 
garded as a marvel of its kind. Down 
in Baltimore the Susquehanna Railroad 
—afterwards the Northern Central— 
built Calvert Station, still a busy pas- 
senger gateway of the Monument City. 
A few years later the Baltimore and 
Ohio built Camden Station there which 
was regarded as something unusually fine 
for many years. 

In the sixties the railroad terminals 
grew in size and the old habit of hav- 
ing separate stations at the far sides of 
important towns was disappearing as the 
American public began to see and to de- 
mand the advantages of through traffic. 
So at the close of the War Cleveland 
built a stone union station, of such size 
that Cleveland folks bragged of it for 
many years. That station at Cleveland 
is still in use, but the folk of the town 
do not brag of it nowadays. Cleveland 
has grown a good deal since they built 
the Union Station there. 

The first real passenger terminals of 
importance in the country were the Park 
Square in Boston and the Grand Central 
in New York. These had architectural 
pretensions such as the railroads of the 
country had not before offered to the 
cities that they served. They also served 
as models for bigger things that were 
to follow. In Boston, the Lowell road 
planned and built a large new station 
and the era of the passenger terminal 
was begun. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad built 
Broad Street Station, at Philadelphia, it 
did something a little finer than anything 
accomplished up to that time. Even to- 
day, with the dignity of years creeping 
upon it, Broad Street is still one of the 


foremost American stations. The policy 
of its owners has been to keep it abreast 
of the demands of the day and only re- 
cently it has been greatly enlarged again, 
its protective interlocking and _ signal 
system being second to none in the world, 

To the traveler, the ivory-white wait- 
ing room, where Philadelphians delight 
to congregate, is an unending source of 
admiration ; engineers find interest in the 
intricate system of tunnels and bridges 
by which a number of trunk-line divi- 
sions are brought into the station with- 
out crossing at level. Broad Street Sta- 
tion shows a yearly increase in its pas- 
senger traffic of about five per cent. It 
has a daily movement of more than six 
hundred loaded trains in and out, in ad- 
dition to a heavy switching movement. 
A short distance away stands the Market 
Street Station, of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, a terminal rivaling 
Broad Street in beauty and only slightly 
inferior in capacity. Philadelphia pos- 
sesses two distinguished city gateways. 

But the first big station terminals—in 
our American sense that a thing to be big 
must be bigger than anything else in the 
world—were those erected at Boston and 
at St. Louis. The first of these handles 
a trafic far exceeding that of any other 
terminal ever built, the second has a 
train shed that is gigantic and over- 
whelming, and so each city can, in a 
measure of truth, claim for itself the 
largest railroad station ever built. Each 
has enough of novelty and interest to 
make it worthy of attention. 


Stations in the Hub 


The Boston terminal—South Station 
—was preceded by a giant structure 
erected along the bank of the Charles 
River to receive a multitude of through 
and suburban railroad lines entering 
from the north. This terminal—North 
Station—embraced the structure of the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad and super- 
seded those of the Boston and Maine and 
Fitchburg roads. The merging of these 
and other interests into the present Bos- 
ton and Maine made the North Station 
a possibility. It is not a structure of 
particular distinction, from either an 
architectural or an engineering stand- 
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point, but it has proved itself a wel- 
come convenience to a traveling public 
using a multiplicity of busy lines. 

The convenience of it made the South 
Station a possibility. Boston, like Phila- 
delphia, spreads out well beyond its 
actual boundaries and is a vast com- 
munity, including many near-by cities 
and villages. With the consolidation of 
a number of railroads in southern New 
England into the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford system and the 
popularity of the North Station so close 
at hand, the South Station came as a 
matter of course. It replaced the sta- 
tions of the New York and New Eng- 
land—whose site forms part of its site 
—the Old Colony, the Boston and 
Albany, and the Park Square Station. 
To accommodate the vast traffic of all 
these railroads a great terminal was de- 
signed and built, a thing whose bigness 
is hardly realized by the passenger com- 
ing and going through it, who knows it 
only as a place of thousands of shuffling 
feet, giant shadows, and long distances. 

In addition to the twenty-eight stub 
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tracks in the train shed, South Station is, 
in effect, a through station for electric 
suburban traffic. This service has not 
yet been installed but the tracks are 
ready for use upon short notice, when 
the facilities of the main train shed shall 
become overtaxed. This through sta- 
tion has been ingeniously devised under- 
neath the train shed and waiting rooms 
of the terminal. It is served by two 
tracks leading from the main entrance 
tracks to the station—guarded by sepa- 
rate interlocking and tower control— 
and consists of two extensive loops. 

For suburban service, with no bag- 
gage to be handled, these loops will 
some day afford a great accommodation. 
Three or four electric trains may be 
stood upon each. The old-time necessity 
of reversing the trains is entirely obvi- 
ated, and upon the two tracks of this 
substation a short-haul traffic can be 
handled almost equal in numbers to that 
of the train shed overhead. 

What such a statement means can be 
the better realized by recourse to bald 
statistics. South Station handled 31,- 
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831,390 passengers last year, who trav- 
eled to and fro in some eight hundred 
trains daily. It has handled more than 
nine hundred trains in a single day. Its 
baggage men take care of more than 
2,500,000 trunks in a twelvemonth. The 
statistics of a city gate like South Sta- 
tion, are, in themselves, sizable. 


St. Louis’s Single Gateway 


St. Louis has one passenger station to 
serve as city gate for the trafic that 
comes and goes at that important rail- 
road center. ‘That gate is the chief 
through passenger traffic point of the 
world. From its train shed one may 
take through trains to every corner of 
the United States and a few distant cor- 
ners of Mexico and Canada. St. Louis 
—like most Western cities—has no vol- 
ume of suburban traffic as New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia, but it is an im- 
portant point for through passengers. 
Better to serve the needs of the twenty- 
two different railroad systems entering 
that city, the Union Station was built a 
dozen years ago. It was thought to be 
big enough to last St. Louis many years. 
Before the World’s Fair of 1904 opened 
in that city the Union Station was al- 
ready judged inadequate, and an elabor- 
ate plan was schemed for its enlarge- 
ment. 

When the Union Station was origi- 
nally planned St. Louis demanded a gate 
that would be worthy of her size and 
dignity. No type of “through” sta- 
tion would do. A station of giant size 
with the largest train shed in the world 
was built and hailed with a glad acclaim 
by the Western town. 

When the station was found inade- 
quate, the engineers found that their 
plans for enlarging it would have to be 
adapted to a very confined area, limited 
by immovable railroad properties to the 
south, highway viaducts to the east and 
west, and a granite headhouse, costing 
several million dollars, to the north. 
Within that confined area the problem 
was to correct the evils of insufficient 
capacity, a train shed with a single four- 
track throat and some standing tracks 
of but three cars’ length, inadequate 
baggage arrangements, and lesser evils. 


Within two years there had been sub- 
stituted, without increasing the area of 
the Union Station property, a ten-car 
capacity for each of the thirty-two tracks 
of the train shed, a double throat with 
six tracks, increased concourses and dis- 
tributing platforms for passengers and a 
complete subway system for the handling 
of baggage. The prosecution of that 
work, while the station was in constant 
and busy use, ranks as one of the marvels 
of latter-day practical engineering. 

From the standpoint of the architect 
no other station has yet been built in the 
United States that can compare with the 
new Union Station, at Washington. For 
years the overcrowded railroad stations 
in that city have been but wretched gate- 
ways to the national capital. Now the 
city that is fast becoming the Mecca of 
all Americans has an entrance worthy of 
her dignity and in keeping with the in- 
creasing magnificence of her architectural 
works. 

The Washington station is in full ac- 
cord with the wonderful architectural 
development of that city and has a set- 
ting in the creation of a great facing 
plaza, in which 100,000 troops may be 
gathered in review. Some day the plaza 
is to be surrounded by a group of public 
buildings, but even in that day the white 
marble station, exceeding in size all other 
Washington buildings save the Capitol 
itself, will remain the dominating feature 
of that facing plaza. It has been created 
in simple, classic outline, a vaulted train 
shed being omitted in order that the sta- 
tion should not overshadow the propor- 
tions of the near-by Capitol. 


Building and Rebuilding for New York 


New York is in the throes of rebuild- 
ing and readjusting her gateways. Two 
magnificent new terminals are under con- 
struction, and a third has recently been 
completed. ‘This last, a water station, 
situated in Hoboken, is a handsome archi- 
tectural creation in steel and concrete. 
Its tall clock tower dominates the river- 
front by night and day, and those who 
come and go through its portals find 
themselves in a succession of white and 
vaulted hallways and concourses that 
suggest a library or museum more than 
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the mere commercial structure of a rail- 
road corporation, 

An interesting feature of the Hoboken 
Station is the abandonment of the high 
train shed which has come to be a dis- 


tinguishing feature of some of the 
world’s great terminals, As engine smoke 
and gases work havoc with the struc- 
tural steel work of such sheds, the engi- 
neers of the Hoboken Station fashioned 
a low-lying roof, slotted to receive the 
locomotive stacks. The result is a clean 
train house, yet admirably protected 
from the stress of weather. It is a novel 
note in terminal engineering. 

What has been for some months past 
the biggest hole ever excavated in New 
York City will soon disappear beneath 
the new granite terminal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. This station will not be 
famed so much for architectural beauty 
or for the completeness of its details— 
although it is in the front rank of the 
world’s stations in both of these respects 
—as for the stupendous engineering proj- 
ect that was found necessary to connect 
it with the trunk-line railroads it will 
serve. ‘To the west this takes form in 
two parallel tunnels underneath the city, 
the Hudson River and Hoboken, to the 
east a heavier traffic will be carried un- 
der the heart of Manhattan and the East 
River in four parallel tunnels. ‘Trains 
will run for six miles under the great- 
est city on the continent without seeing 
daylight and the terminal above will 
have none of the familiar external ap- 
pearances of the usual railroad station. 

This station, costing $100,000,000, 
with its approaches, will also depart rad- 
ically from the plans of other great ter- 
minals in its track arrangements. In- 
stead of the usual parallel tracks and 
platforms terminating in a concourse or 
distributing platform, the concourse will 
be elevated above the tracks, midway of 
their length and communicating with 
each by an elaborate system of stairs and 
inclines. The tracks will then continue 
through the station, so that a through 
train unloaded in the new Pennsylvania 
terminal will not be backed out of the 
train shed, but will continue on beneath 
still another river to the yards at Long 
Island City. Similarly, trains will pro- 
ceed forward from these yards to be 
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filled at the terminal, so that in practice 
the new terminal is hardly a terminal 
at all, simply the busiest way station in 
the length and breadth of a busy world. 

Of interest fully equal to that of the 
new Pennsylvania Station is the construc- 
tion of a new Grand Central Station 
upon the site of (and during the use of) 
the old. The Grand Central Station has 
been for many years New York’s great 
gateway to the East as well as to the 
North and West. It has developed a 
great suburban and through traffic since 
the construction of the first station—back 
in 1871. ‘Temporary relief was gained 
in the early eighties by the building of 
an annex to the east of the original sta- 
tion. Still further improvement was 
gained ten years ago by tearing out a 
series of ill-arranged public rooms and 
substituting for them the single beauti- 
ful waiting room that has proved so great 
a delight to travelers. Now that waiting 
room is about to be demolished in the 
face of plans for the newer and greater 
Grand Central. 


Building While the Trains Run 


The building of the new station has 
offered tremendous problems to the engi- 
neers, for it has demanded a complete re- 
construction within extremely limited 
area, without placing hindrances in the 
way of the constant operation of one of 
the world’s greatest terminals. Coinci- 
dent with the rebuilding of the new sta- 
tion has come the substitution of elec- 
tricity for steam on the terminal lines 
of its two tenants—the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, and the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroads. 
In order to work the three-mile tunnel 
through Park Avenue and the sole en- 
trance for trains to the station at greatest 
capacity, it was found necessary to ex- 
tend the yards of the new station far 
north of those of the old. This work, 
alone, has necessitated the acquisition of 
whole city blocks of tremendously valu- 
able real estate and the excavation of 
several million cubic yards of rock and 
earth. 

To accomplish the work of reconstruc- 
tion and still enable the station to handle 
its great trafic without serious inter- 
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THE “‘ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC” SIGNAL BOX IS THE NERVE CENTER OF A 
GREAT TERMINAL. 


ruption much forethought and definite traffic and a single head house will serve 
plans of action were found necessary. both floors. The head house will have 
The plan was developed by construct- as its chief architectural feature, a con- 
ing a temporary structure of brick and course of mammoth proportions. The 
plaster covering a vacant city block in _ lesser features of the new Grand Central 
Madison Avenue at the west of the sta- will contribute to make the new terminal 
tion. Into this temporary structure a one of the world’s greatest gateways. 
branch post office, an important adjunct The fact that steam locomotives are ab- 
of the Grand Central, was moved from  solutely prohibited from entering either 
the extreme eastern side of the terminal. of the two new stations on Manhattan 
Excavation for the new terminal began Island should make these the cleanest 
at its eastern edge and at that edge the _ railroad terminals yet built. 
first portions of the new structure have So not only have our railroads begun 
been completed. to build great stations; they are to-day 
The post office has been moved back _ building really beautiful stations. An 
to its original location at Lexington Ave- age in which the American demands the 
nue, but into fine, new, permanent quar- exquisite and the monumental in_ his 
ters. A waiting room will soon be estab- architecture makes it necessary that the 
lished in temporary quarters, the last railroad station be something more than 
vestiges of the old Grand Central re- the mere expression of a commercial util- 
moved, and the main front and center ity. Stone, the sturdy and durable build- 
of the new station put under way. Simi- ing material of all the ages, has become 
larly, as the excavation has progressed the expression of these buildings from 
from the east to the west sides of the without. Within they are gay with rare 
terminal the great bulk of the traffic has marbles and mural paintings. There is 
been gradually shifted from the old high nothing too fine for the railroad passen- 


level to the new low level. ger terminal of to-day in the United 
The new Grand Central complete will — States. 
have its main train shed devoted to When the master fancy of the archi- 


through traffic. A second train shed of — tect, Richardson, designed the splendid 

similar arrangement and of slightly stations at Worcester and at Springfield, 

smaller dimensions will be constructed as well as a host of smaller attractive sta- 

underneath the main shed for suburban _ tions along the line of the Boston and 
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Albany Railroad, the beginnings were 


made. More recently this rising Amer- 
ican affection for beauty and good taste 
has shown itself in such elaborate and 
artistic structures as the stations at Al- 
bany and at Scranton. ‘The last step 
has come in the designing of the pala- 
tial terminals at Washington and in 
New York City. It would take a bold 
prophet to anticipate what the next step 
might be. 

To the man privileged to step “ be- 
hind the scenes” in one of these great 
terminals there comes a realization of 
much of whose existence he was only 
vaguely aware. He will see the yard, a 
monster, sprawling thing, a seeming tan- 
gle of tracks and switches and signals, 
great roundhouses, always smoky from 
a company of locomotives resting there 
between runs, long rows of heavy cars 
being washed, fumigated, and aired be- 
fore they are sent out again upon the 
road, and perhaps he will catch his breath 
a little when his guide tells him that the 
cars standing idle in that yard are worth 
“something over a million dollars.” 

But the human element in the manage- 
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ment of one of these great terminals is 
apt to be far more interesting than all the 
diverse plannings of tracks and platforms 
that go to make its physical side. That 
there is a man to whom all these myriad 
tracks and switches are no labyrinth but 
as clear as the fingers of his two hands, 
becomes a matter of keen ‘interest. If 
the railroad terminal is the city gate then 
this man must be its watchman. His 
watchhouse is glass-lined and sun-filled 
and stands at the busiest part of the ter- 
minal yard, facing the train shed of the 
terminal, 

The authority of this man and his as- 
sistants is absolute. Not one of the 
trains standing there, ready to make the 
smart run off across country, not even 
the arrogant Limiteds, may move with- 
out his orders. He stands, with his two or 
three assistants, before a long signal box, 
the “electro-pneumatic” they call it, 
and that signal box, the design of a 
genius, serves to bring the mechanical 
control of this great clumsy, crowded 
terminal yard down to the finger touch 
of these men in the signal tower. 

Above the signal box there is a map 
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of the yard that is more than map. It 
shows, in miniature, all the tracks and 
switches and signals that lie without 
and round about the tower and it also 
shows the switches and the signals 
changing as the switches and signals of 
the train yard change. It brings the dis- 
tant corners of the terminal into closer 
touch with the towermen. In fog or 
blinding storm, this “ track-model ” is 
invaluable—a veritable compass set with- 
in the brain of the terminal. 

Between the track-model and the al- 
most human mechanism of the signal 
box, with its levers so delicately adjusted 
that they may throw the distant switches 
by the crooking of a finger, the tower- 
men operate the terminal. ‘There are 
regular schedules bound in book form 
kept there, but so well have the men 
committed these to memory that sched- 
ules rarely are consulted. They are 
long and complicated, but they become 
as much a part of the towerman’s daily 
life as the hours by which he regulates 
his eating and sleeping. 





A Matter of Watching—that’s All 


So after all there is no tangle at the 
terminal or confusion in the handling of 
the trains. When the storms beat down 
upon the place and switches freeze and 
engine wheels slip there is slight dis- 
turbance. The towermen work a little 
harder and their responsibility becomes 
a little sharper—that is all. 

The chief towerman explains this to 
us, while we are up in his house. He 
has just run the signal path of an out- 
going train to one of the shirt-sleeved 
operators at the machine and the op- 
erator has mechanically repeated the 
order back to him—one of the infinite 
multitude of smaller safeguards in the 
operation of the railroad. 

“They don’t bother us much,” ex- 
plains the head towerman, in a low voice, 
“even when the traffic runs high and 
they get putting the special trains on. 
You understand how it is ordinarily? 
We handle all these trains, incoming and 
outgoing, on a regular schedule of tracks 
and times, and that is a pretty simple 
matter. Of course if they put a lot 
of specials on during the heavy hours 
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we've got to get busy and find tracks 
to put them on. 

“The worst times we have here are 
when we get into the nasty weather 
of the winter. If we get just the right 
kind—I presume that you'd call it the 
wrong kind—of a wind and sleet, then 
a freeze, well, then this old machine of 
ours isn’t always worth the room it 
takes. Our switches freeze up on us 
and then we've got to go out and move 
switches by hand. 

“That makes us go some. We have 
to enlist a company of switchmen and 
handle them by megaphone. ‘That’s the 
mean part of this job.” 

The thought of a winter’s night in 
a tangle of frozen switches was not 
pleasant to the head towerman and he 
quickly changed the subject: 

“It isn’t so hard, you see, under or- 
dinary circumstances. It’s chiefly a case 
of sticking close to your knitting. We 
ain't afraid of accidents. We've got the 
interlocking to back us up.” 

But he was back at his old topic once 
again. 

“What we're afraid of is snarls— 
blocks, you know. We do run on a 
pretty close margin in the morning and 
at night. We’re all right as long as 
things move smoothly and our schedule 
will carry us through. But let some- 
thing go wrong and some one has got to 
do some tall thinking right around here 
and not much time to be lost, either. A 
fifteen-minute block right here can snarl 
up our suburban trafic for two hours 
and so cost this town anywhere from 
$100,000 to $500,000. You've no idea 
of the size of the pay roll that we han- 
dle in and out of this terminal.” 

As we find our way out of his tower 
and glance again across the maze of 
tracks and switches that lead from the 
train shed we are apt to find ourselves 
thinking that it is a snarl after all. 
Then we remember the men at the 
signal box and their chief. With all 
of its mechanical wonders, with the gen- 
ius of the inventor expressed in a thou- 
sand different ways, the control of the 
great terminal, covering a hundred acres 
or so, handling fifty thousand passengers 
a day, is the control of a human mind. 
The mind of a man, expressed in the 



















delicacy of his finger touch is the com- 
manding stroke of genius by which a 
mighty enterprise is ruled and directed. 





Where the Freight Comes In 


All of the folk who come and go upon 
the railroad know the passenger stations. 
Few of them know of the freight ter- 
minals. Yet it is from this source that 
the railroad will derive the greater part 
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of its revenue. The freight terminals 
of a large city are a group of plants, de- 
signed for varying purposes. ‘The rail- 
road handles its passenger business from 
a single structure, if possible. It is com- 
paratively simple to gather all of its pas- 
sengers, even from a broad territory 
within a great city and so to concentrate 
this part of its traffic in a single well- 
located terminal. 

With the freight it is a different ques- 
tion. Trucking is one of the great prob- 
lems of each of our large cities and, in 
order to eliminate this as far as possible, 
the railroad, under the stimulus of com- 
petition, will establish freight stations at 
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each point where any considerable vol- 
ume of traffic is likely to originate. 
These stations will consist of a freight- 
house, for handling package freight— 
your traffic expert calls this “ LCL,” 
meaning “less than carload ”’—and 
wagon yards for carload lots. Perhaps 
there will be two freight houses, one for 
inbound, the other for outbound traffic. 
The wagon yards must be ample for the 
accommodation of a host of trucks and 
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THE CARS IN THIS TRANSFER YARD ARE WORTH SOMETHING OVER A MILLION DOLLARS. 


drays as well as for the long rows of 
freight cars. 

In addition to these stations each large 
manufacturing plant is apt to be a 
freight station in itself, with a private 
switch running to its shipping rooms and 
storage sheds; in even a moderate-sized 
American city there may be from three 
to five hundred of these sidings in active 
daily use. 

So much for the general commodity 
freight. Then there are the special com- 
modities: Coal, for instance, is a freight 
business of itself. It is not handled in 


the regular stations of the railroad but 
in specially designed pockets and storage 
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sheds which may be located at half a 
hundred different accessible points about 
the city. One begins to see, after a lit- 
tle while, why the railroads seize with 
avidity each opportunity to gain access to 
the hearts of our cities. Each line gained 
means some appreciable relief toward the 
taking up of a traffic burden that in- 
creases yearly. 

It is most probable that the freight 
terminals of the city will have to ac- 
commodate much more traffic than that 
which originates or terminates there. Im- 
portant lines of other railroads may in- 
tersect at that point and the handling of 
interchange freight is a busy function of 
the terminal scheme. It may be an im- 
portant point for lake, river, or ocean 
trafic and in such a case, docks and 
docking facilities of every sort form 
other busy functions. There will be 
coal or ore wharves, elevators, and car 
floats to enter into the scheme. 

So you see the railroad’s freight ter- 
minal in any large city is like the fingers 
of its extended hand. The long tendons 
reach into every productive center, gath- 
ering and distributing at from a dozen 
to fifty points, aside from the private sid- 
ings. It is obvious that these must be 
caught together somewhere and generally 
upon the outskirts of an important traf- 
fic city the railroad creates an inter- 
change yard where this freight, incom- 
ing and outgoing—one hundred trains a 
day, perhaps—is gathered together and 
sorted with some sort of system and reg- 
ularity—very much, for instance, as the 
post office sorts the letters and the mail 
packages. 


Where the Pennsylvania Does It 


To examine more closely this working 
of a modern freight terminal scheme, 
let us take a single plant of a single 
system, the great operation by which 
the Pennsylvania Railroad catches up 
and delivers its freight in the metro- 
politan district around New York is 
typical and will illustrate: 

The Pennsylvania works with more 
than two dozen freight stations, in ad- 
dition to a great number of private sid- 
ings from its lines as they pass through 
eastern New Jersey. These stations 
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handle the freight of Manhattan Island, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, New- 
ark, and smaller centers, but in addition 
to them there are vast docks at which 
foreign steamers berth, lighterage facil- 
ities for both foreign and coasting steam- 
ers, and a tremendous freight inter- 
change with the railroads running to 
the north and east. The coal business 
is a separate institution with many piers 
and pockets, there is a group of bulky 
elevators that rise above the smoky, busy 
Jersey shore—the whole going to make a 
sizable freight terminal. 

There are coal pockets, piers, eleva- 
tors, and a local freight station at Jersey 
City—the railroad men know it as Har- 
simus Cove—and another much larger 
plant at Greenville on the west bank of 
the upper harbor, almost behind the 
Statue of Liberty. This last plant is just 
now awaiting its greatest development. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad through its 
ownership control of the Long Island 
Railroad, is building an encircling line, 
four and six tracks wide, around Brook- 
lyn and crossing its passenger terminal 
yards at Long Island City. 

This encircling line—the New York 
Connecting Railroad it is called—will 
be continued by a splendid bridge over 
the East River to an actual connection 
with the New Haven system reaching up 
into New England. When this is done 
one of the bugaboos of the freight men 
—the slow and ofttimes dangerous move- 
ment of barges and car floats through the 
East River, past the entire length of 
Manhattan Island—will be ended. 
Greenville will become the distributing 
point for the bulk of New England 
freight that comes and goes from the 
South and the West through New 
York. 

Even at the present time Greenville 
is a freight point of considerable magni- 
tude. Go out to Waverly, the sprawl- 
ing interchange yard that reaches from 
Newark almost to Elizabeth along the 
edge of the Jersey meadows and watch 
the through trains come through from 
Greenville. They rank well to-day with 
the trafic that comes from Harsimus 
Cove already and Harsimus Cove is soon 
to be as nothing. 

Waverly is more than a mere junction. 
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It was that in the first instance—the 
neck of the bottle where the double- 
track line from Greenville, the main 
line from Jersey City and Harsimus 
Cove, the “cut-off” freight line that 
carries through traffic around the con- 
gestion in the heart of great and grow- 
ing Newark, united to form the main 
line of the busy Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Being a gateway by natural location, the 
railroad sought to make it a gateway in 





THE TRANSFER HOUSE IS A FEATURE 
reality. A big assorting or classifica- 
tion yard was built there for outgoing 
freight and another for the incoming. 
Storage tracks were added, and one of 
the great transfer houses of the country 
—but more of that presently. 

The business day ends at the many 
freight houses along the water-front of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. At that hour the rail- 
road refuses to accept any more freight, 
car doors are closed and sealed with 
rapidity; in a short time the long and 
clumsy floats are being convoyed by pert 
little tugs toward Harsimus or Green- 
ville. There is not much loafing at 
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either of those points along about supper 
time. Switching crews show feverish 
activity in snatching the cars from the 
floats and yardmasters bend themselves 
nervously to form the long trains that 
are to go rumbling toward the West 
throughout the night. 

Stand in the switch tower there at 
Waverly and you will begin to cultivate 
a wholesome respect for the freight traf- 
fic that comes out from a great city at 
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THE HANDLING OF PACKAGE FREIGHT. 


nightfall. A through train from Green- 
ville is billed to Pittsburgh and only 
hesitates long enough at Waverly to take 
the switch points at that busy junction 
with care. Three minutes behind it is 
a through Chicago train from Harsimus 
Cove and it goes stolidly through the 
gateway yard without pausing. You be- 
gin to wonder why they keep an ex- 
pert yardmaster and half a dozen switch- 
ing crews at Waverly. 

Within five minutes you wonder no 
longer. They are beginning to get the 
unassorted cars from the terminals, cars 
that are bound for more than a score 
of States. The work of sorting begins, 
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The night yardmaster is a general and 
he has an army of lesser officers in the 
field. You can trace them through the 
night, as lanterns in hand they run along 
the trains—they are pulling in from the 
water front every five minutes now—cut- 
ting out cars, adding cars, vamping and 
revamping the freight traffic of the night. 

This track receives through freight for 
Philadelphia, the next for Pittsburgh, a 
third for Cincinnati, the fourth for 
Washington and the points diverging 
from there. So it goes. When the as- 
sorting process has been in progress for 
more than an hour at one end of the 
classification tracks, there are long trains 
of cars upon them ready to run solid to 
some large city or important distribut- 
ing point. After that it is a simple 
enough matter to bring engines and ca- 
booses and start the trains through. 
Then the sorting of the cars is begun 
again and continues until the freight-re- 
ceiving points and the freight-inter- 
change points in the metropolitan dis- 
trict have been swept clean for the night. 


Picking Up the Pieces 


The transfer house repeats the assort- 
ing process, only upon a smaller scale, 
for it handles package freight, “less 
than carload.” It is a long, gaunt struc- 
ture stretching its way down the yard 
and served by eight or ten long sidings 
and unloading sheds. It takes the “ L- 
CL” stuff coming by night from the 
connecting railroads and from the met- 
ropolitan freight houses, and a little after 
midnight its workers begin the sorting 
of this great mass of matter—from two 
to five hundred carloads a day. 

What, upon the face of it, would seem 
to be an incredible tangle is quickly sys- 
tematized into simplicity. Sidings are 
allotted with absolute precision. Each 
city of any importance on the system re- 
ceives a nightly car from the transfer 
house, and night after night the Dayton 
car stands opposite a certain numbered 
post, the Grand Rapids car opposite an- 
other, the Youngstown car opposite a 
third—so throughout the transfer-house 
sidings. 

The freight handlers come to know 
the post numbers and the cities that they 


represent by rote. When the package 
stuff is first unloaded at the transfer, 
after arriving from the freight houses, 
the tally clerks mark the post numbers 
upon it, the freight handlers with their 
trucks quickly trundle it off to the wait- 
ing cars. Upstairs in a big office several 
hundred clerks are busy checking and 
passing the waybills that accompany 
each freight shipment upon the railroad 
—no matter how small. 

If the volume of “ LCL” freight al- 
Ways ran in an unchanging stream 
through the transfer house, the problem 
of classifying it would not be puzzling, 
but unfortunately it fluctuates each 
twenty-four hours. Canton, Ohio, de- 
mands two cars to-day, no cars to-mor- 
row; a good-sized carload of package 
stuff will accumulate over night for some 
mid-Western town, not large enough for 
a daily car from the transfer house. The 
agent in charge of the transfer house act- 
ing in codperation with the yardmaster, 
has all of these emergencies to meet. A 
switching crew is busy all day long 
changing the cars upon the sidings, draw- 
ing full cars here, placing empties there. 

It takes judgment, quick judgment 
and lots of it. The transfer-house men 
must have a railroad map of the country 
in their heads. If there is not enough 
“ LCL” stuff to make a through car to 
some one point nor a_ likelihood, of 
enough stuff accumulating within a few 
days to make a carload, it must be for- 
warded with other small consignments 
to the nearest transfer house to the final 
destination. 

The yardmaster at a busy freight- 
terminal point has his own worries. His 
puzzle is unending. ‘To it he must bend 
the bigness of a big mind, he must be 
prepared to handle the unequal volumes 
of trafic that pass through his domain 
with an equal skill—in dull times he 
must seek to keep his plant working un- 
der conditions of rare economy; when 
the freight rises to flood tide, he must 
fight in harness against the freight con- 
gesting—the word “ failure” has been 
stricken out of his vocabulary by his 
superiors. 

It takes a high-grade railroader to be ° 
yardmaster at the entrance of a busy 
city. 
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““ JOHNNY” HAYES—HIS OLD JOB BEHIND 








THE COUNTER WOULD NOT HAVE EARNED 


IN YEARS THE MONEY HIS SWIFT FEET HAVE WON IN A FEW MONTHS. 


PLAYING FOR WHAT THERE IS IN IT 


BY PERCY 


M. CUSHING 


High Earnings of the Men Who Follow Sport for the Sake of 
the Salaries 





OURTEEN yearsago,a 
broad-shouldered, bow- 
_ legged German youth 
F wandered into the 
quarters of the Steu- 


benville baseball club 














out in Ohio, and asked 
for a job. George L. Moreland, man- 
ager of the club, looked him over curi- 
ously. 

“What can you do?” he asked. 

“ Anything! ” was the reply. 

Moreland shook his head. ‘ There 
isn’t a chance,” he began, and then sud- 
denly stopped. His gaze had fallen up- 
on; the hands of the applicant before 
him. They were the largest hands he 
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had ever seen, great calloused paws that 
hung gorilla-like from long, sinewy 
arms. And Moreland’s baseball sense 
told him that they were the hands that 
could hold a baseball when once they 
clutched it. He determined to give the 
youngster a trial just on the strength of 
those hands, and he did. That night 
Manager Moreland signed up his new 
man at thirty-five dollars a month, 
To-day this young German with the 
big hands is the highest salaried baseball 
player in the world. Those gorilla paws 
are earning $10,000 every year for seven 
months’ work, and the name of Hans 
Wagner is known wherever baseball 
is played. Wagner is worth about 
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$100,000,the result [JF es 
of judicious invest- | 
ment of his earn- 
ings from the dia- | 
mond, and only last | 
winter he and his | 
brother purchased 
an interest in a 
circus which is soon 
to go on the road. 

It would be fool- 
ish to advise young 
men to adopt ath- 
letics as a_profes- 
sion, and equally 
foolish to advise 
them not to do so. | 
It all depends upon | 
the young man in 
question, his natural | 
ability, his adapta- 
bility, and his incli- 
nation. It is true, 
however, that there 
is money—good big 
money, too—in pro- 
fessional athletics. The old saying goes 
that “the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” and this story is perfectly 
willing to abide by that ancient plati- 
tude. 

The field for bread-winning offered 
by athletics is not as large as that pro- 
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JOHN McGRAW OF THE “GIANTS” IS A 
GENERAL ON THE DIAMOND AND 
A BUSINESS MAN OFF IT. 


RIO ASE HE HOMME Ie | 





ROGER BRESNAHAN, WHOSE SKILL BEHIND 
THE BAT IS MONEY IN THE BANK. 


vided by medicine 
} and law, but there 
f are several thou- 
sands of young men 
who are supporting 
families by active 
participation in va- 
rious sports. To 
them baseball, 
Marathon running, 
boxing, and hockey 
are just as steady 
occupations as law 
to the lawyer, med- 
icine to the doctor, 
and machinery to 
the engineer. 

There is scarcely 
an athletic contest 
| of any kind to-day 
; which does not in- 
come | Clude among its par- 
ticipants some one 
who is making at 
least a portion of 
his income by his 
prowess. But of all the sports there is 
none that has met with such public favor 
as baseball. 

At one time there was a general im- 
pression among those who knew this 
game from the outside only that the 
players were somewhat rough individuals 
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JOHN G. KLING, CATCHER FOR THE “CUBS,” 
IS SAID TO HAVE SAVED $3,000 A YEAR 
FOR SIX YEARS FROM HIS SALARY. 




















Playing for 





IN LESS THAN, THREE HOURS HENRI ST. 


YVES, MARATHON CHAMPION OF 
FRANCE, EARNED $5,000. 


whose knowledge began and stopped on 
the diamond. The “ fans,” for whose 
daily amusement they performed, chose 
to consider that if deprived of a bat, ball, 
and mitt they would be forced to turn for 
support to a laborer’s pick and shovel. 

It took the men who play the national 
game a good many years to correct this 
popular delusion. Nowadays those play- 
ers who have worn out their usefulness 
as active factors on the diamond, and 
have not so invested their earnings as to 
have some other business to turn to, are 
in the minority. Baseball has become a 
profession. ‘The players look upon the 
game from ,a business standpoint—a 
business which provides ready cash to 
invest in more stable ventures. 

In the old days it was the accepted 
opinion that the players were “ reared ” 
in the “ back lots.” At the present time 
the number of college graduates recruit- 
ed to professional leagues from the 
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ranks of intercollegiate baseball is in- 
creasing yearly. ‘There is hardly a club 
in either the National or American 
Leagues to-day that has not at least one 
university man in its personnel. In 
most instances there are several. 

Many young fellows who have hung 
out their shingles as physicians, lawyers, 
and dentists play baseball from late Feb- 
ruary until early October. Then they 
turn their attention to the vocations for 
which they have studied. A certain pro- 
fessional or business prestige is even af- 
forded to a man who has become a popu- 
lar idol through his ability in sport. The 
man who is earning his money on the 
baseball field or in some other line of 
popular sport may be paving the way for 
a successful career in business fields when 
the time comes for him to seek them. 

While speaking on this subject re- 
cently with a man who has been con- 
nected with the national game for some 
years, he said by way of example: “ If 
John McGraw, manager of the New 


DORANDO PIETRI WAS ONCE A PASTRY- 
COOK; NOW HE MAKES BIG. MONEY 
BY FAST RUNNING, 
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York Giants, had been an unknown man 
when he opened his billiard room in 
New York, it would not have been 
crowned with the success it has enjoyed. 
He gained his publicity through base- 
ball, and to it he owes his success as a 
business man. 

“ And yet McGraw started at the bot- 
tom of the ladder in baseball, just as 
others have to begin at the beginning in 
other fields. He played ball at first with 
a small professional club for ten dollars 
a week and his board. But this does not 
imply that every man is fitted to succeed 
as McGraw has. A baseball player can- 
not be made. He can be polished off and 
instructed in the many intricacies of the 
game, but to become great on the dia- 
mond, he must have a certain amount of 
natural instinct.” 

This statement from a man so well in- 
formed in the inner workings of the na- 
tional game shows how much like any 
profession is baseball. And the same 
statement applies to all professional 
sport. 

Another remarkable example of finan- 
cial success achieved through baseball is 
that of John G. Kling, catcher of the 
Chicago National League Club, which 
has won the world’s championship for 
two consecutive seasons. In six years 





CORNELL PAYS “OLD MAN’ 
TO TEACH HER SONS TO ROW. 


COURTNEY A FAT SALARY 
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BICYCLING IS NOT WHAT IT USED TO BE, 
BUT FRANK KRAMER STILL MAKES 
A COMFORTABLE LIVING. 


this man, who is conceded to be one of 
the best catchers that ever donned a mitt, 
is said to have saved an 
average of $3,000 a year of 
his salary. This he invested, 
and to-day his wealth is esti- 
mated at $90,000. In his 
home, Kansas City, he is 
considered a man of means. 
He owns real estate—fifty 
acres of it—on the outskirts 
of the city, which five years 
ago he bought for $5,000. 
He now values it at $30,000. 

Like McGraw, Kling 


turned his attention to bil- 


liards in addition to real 
estate and baseball, and 
opened a room. He re- 
cently rented a five-story 


building in Kansas City for 
$9,000. Two of the floors 
he equipped with billiard 
tables, and subleased the rest 
for sums aggregating $12,- 
000, which nets him a profit 
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Another man, memorable here, who 
came to Boca del Toro, was not men- 
tioned in any of the books written by 
the buccaneers. But if he lacked fame 
there, he found it in other fields of 
finance. Born in Scotland, he began 
life as a pack peddler, but the social re- 
straints of his native land being more 
than he could endure with comfort, he 
migrated to the West Indies, where he 
found freedom to his liking within the 
grasp of the enterprising, and he joined 
the buccaneers. But where the bucca- 
neers squandered their “ purchases” he 
saved his until he had a good working 
capital. Then he returned to England, 
carrying with him an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Isthmus of Panama and a 
broad view of that narrow neck of land 
as a highway for commerce. 

Where other buccaneers thought only 
of their private interest, he wished to 
secure this highway for his country’s use, 
and he became known to fame as the 
founder of the Scotch colony that settled 
on Caledonia Bay. He would have se- 
cured the Isthmus of Panama to the 
British crown forever but for the jeal- 
ousy of the East India Company, which 
. was then the most powerful trust in 
the world. When his Scotch colony had 
failed he founded the Bank of England, 
and that did not fail. His name was 
William Paterson. The thriving New 
Jersey city of Paterson was named after 
him. 

Finally, to return to the buccaneers at 
Boca del Toro, a French buccaneer came 
into the harbor with important news. 
He had been among the Samballas Is- 
lands, and had learned that the Indians, 
who in other days had killed L’Olonois, 
had become friendly to the buccaneers. 
They had, in fact, guided him in a raid 
upon the town of Chepo, that stood, and 
still stands, near the Pacific, on the 
bank of the Chepo River. And when he 
had failed to take Chepo, they had of- 
fered to guide him to Tocamora, a town 
said to be richer than Chepo. But Bour- 
nano’s failure at Chepo had made him 
cautious. He had only eighty-six men, 
all told, and he thought the force insuf- 
ficient. So he told the Indians that he 
would go for reénforcements and return 
within three months. It was to get such 
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reénforcements that he had come to Boca 
del Toro. 

In response to this appeal a fleet that 
included nine vessels and was manned by 
four hundred and seventy-seven men 
sailed for the Samballas Islands on 
March 23, 1680. 

But when the fleet arrived the Indians 
objected to a raid on Tocamora, for the 
reason that they would be unable to find 
enough food for so many men along that 
route. They therefore suggested a raid 
on Panama instead. 


Panama a Magnet and a Menace 


The raid thus proposed was at once 
the most desperate and the most allur- 
ing that the buccaneers had ever consid- 
ered. For Panama had been rebuilt on 
a new site (the present) in a way that 
was supposed to make it absolutely im- 
pregnable to assault. It stood on a pen- 
insula, It was surrounded by a wall 
from twenty to forty feet high and ten 
feet thick. A moat cut it off from the 
land. Shoal water prevented ships com- 
ing within range of it on the sea side. 
An ample garrison was provided. 

Certainly nothing as desperate as the 
attack of four hundred and seventy-seven 
men upon a city of that kind had ever 
been proposed to the buccaneers. But 
the very fact that the city was thus de- 
fended made the project alluring to 
many of the buccaneers; the mere 
thought of swinging a cutlass through 
such streets as those made their hearts 
leap. And then the wealth of the new 
town was greater than that of the old, 
for the Famine Trust and the Trans- 
portation Monopoly were intrenched as 
never before. Indeed, the Panama finan- 
ciers had grown rich out of the destruc- 
tion of the old city. For the new city 
had been built at the expense of the 
king, and they were the contractors who 
had done the work. Eight churches had 
been erected where but two were found 
in the old. ‘The monasteries were nu- 
merous and expensive. The homes of 
the smart set were three stories high and 
as elegant as palaces. 

In no town ever built in the Amer- 
icas, not even excepting the boom towns 
on the plains of Kansas, was greater ex- 
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travagance shown than in this new Pan- 
ama. When the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the king to audit the accounts had 
examined the bills sent in for the build- 
ing of this new Panama, they wrote to 
the contractors to ask if the foundations 
of the city had been laid in solid gold or 
in silver merely. 

There was still another reason why 
some of the buccaneers were eager to try 
Panama. A Spanish ship was captured 
on the way to the Samballas, and in sev- 
eral letters found on board reference 
was made to a prophecy then current in 
Europe “that there would be English 
privateers that year in the West Indies 
who would make such great discoveries 
as to open a door into the South Seas.” 

As the British buccaneers discussed 
this “‘ voice out of heaven ” and the walls 
and the wealth of the city, their enthu- 
siasm rose to the shouting point. But 
Captain Bournano and Captain Low, an- 
other Frenchman, with their crews—one 
hundred and eleven men all told—drew 
aside. The simple life was more to their 
taste. 


Alliance with an “ Emperor” 


Captain Bartholomew Sharp was now 
elected commodore of the buccaneers 
who were determined on the raid. One 
would like to know more about Sharp, 
for Ringrose speaks of him as a “sea 
artist and valiant commander,” while 
Wafer and Dampier asserted that he 
was a “Captain in whom we experi- 
enced neither Courage nor Conduct.” 
No doubt he was a showy, well-dressed 
man, able to make a speech on occasion, 
and perhaps lead a charge when all the 
circumstances were favorable; but of the 
solid, bulldog grit that becomes more 
aggressive as the outlook becomes darker 
he had not enough. Instead of uniting 
the buccaneers into a compact fighting 
force when union was most needed, he 
disrupted them, as shall appear. 

Nevertheless, Sharp did one thing in- 
teresting. At the easternmost island of 
the Samballas he met a powerful chief 
named Andrés or Andreas, whom he 
treated as the real sovereign of the Isth- 
mus, and with all the buccaneers he sol- 
emnly went through the forms of en- 
listing in the service of this “ emperor 
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for a war upon the “ Spanish usurpers.” 
And when, in after years, the British 
Government, at the request of the Span- 
ish, prosecuted Sharp for piracy, he 
pleaded this enlistment as a justifica- 
tion for what he had done. More im- 
portant still, in dealing with this Indian 
as the lawful sovereign of the land, 
Sharp set an example that was followed 
by the British Government for years af- 
ter—notably after our own War of the 
Revolution and on the Mosquito Coast 
of Nicaragua. 

After making the treaty, ‘‘ Emperor ’” 
Andrés advised his new allies to go to 
Santa Maria, a Spanish town on the 
Gulf of San Miguel, before attacking 
Panama. The long-headed red man ap- 
parently wanted to try them on a small 
town in order to see if they would do 
better than Bournano had done at Chepo 
before he led them to Panama. And, as 
the buccaneers were a fickle gang, they 
agreed to go. ‘The stories which the 
Indian told them of seeing gold dust 
measured at Santa Maria by the half 
bushel were alluring enough; moreover, 
Santa Maria was on one route to Pan- 
ama. 

Accordingly, on April 5, 1680, three 
hundred and thirty-one buccaneers land- 
ed at Caledonia Bay. Each man was 
armed with a “ fusil, pistol and hanger.” 
Each company carried flags, red being 
the favorite color, though two flags of 
solid green were displayed by a fighting 
Irishman named Peter Harris. Each 
man carried four loaves of unleavened 
bread, called dough-boys. Forming in 
line, soldier fashion, they marched away 
along the shore of Caledonia Bay and 
then struck up a forest-filled valley on 
the route that Vasco Nufiez de Balboa 
had followed when on the expedition 
that led him to the discovery of the Pa- 
cific, the story of which was well known 
to some of the buccaneers. 

The first camp was made on the banks 
of a river that was nearly dry. Here the 
buccaneers found traces of gold in the 
stones picked from its channel. Some 
Indians who came to the camp “ might- 
ily encouraged” them. Two days later 
they reached an Indian settlement ruled 
by a son of “ Emperor” Andrés, The 
Spaniards called this chief Bonete de 
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Oro, or Gold Cap, because he wore 2 
crown made of a band of gold, two 
inches wide, that was set with a close 
row of nuggets “bigger than common 
pease.” The gold ornaments worn at 
his nose and ears were also of enormous 
size. Ringrose describes these orna- 
ments in detail, and then tells how “ his 
queen ” was clothed in red blankets, had 
her face well striped with paint and her 
neck weighted down with strings of 
glass beads; after which he adds that 
“these Indian women are very free, airy, 
and brisk, yet withal very modest and 
cautious in their husbands’ presence.” 

On the third day the buccaneers chose 
Captain Richard Sawkins “to lead the 
forlorn hope” of eighty men whom he 
had leave to choose. It was an honor 
he had earned at Porto Bello, but it cost 
him his life later on. 

On the tenth of the month the expe- 
dition reached the head of canoe naviga- 
tion on the Chuchunaque River, and 
seventy of them went afloat in dugouts 
provided by the Indians. Ringrose was 
among the number, and he says they 
thought they were to have a pleasure 
trip thereafter. But they found the 
river obstructed at frequent intervals 
by fallen trees, over which they were 
obliged to lift the heavy dugouts, stand- 
ing in water up to their necks very often 
as they did so. And there were sand 
bars and portages across which the dug- 
outs had to be dragged. 


Culture in the Camp of the Pirates 


The picture of these men in their rag- 
ged and muddy, but always picturesque, 
garments, toiling down that mountain 
torrent is most interesting, but more 
memorable still was one feature of the 
scene at the camps. For, as Wafer re- 
lates, ““Mr. Richard Gopson,.... 
an ingenious Man and a Good Scholar, 
had with him a Greek Testament, which 
he frequently read to make his weary 
companions forget their troubles.” Cul- 
ture and crime went together among the 
buccaneers. Every man of them could 
quote Horace—as far as to say Nunc est 
bibendum, at least—and that many of 
them loved books, as well as wine and 
women and song, is not to be doubted. 
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At the Indian villages along the route 
the buccaneers were all kindly treated, 
but in spite of this they became not a 
little alarmed as the days passed and 
neither party heard from the other. On 
Thursday, the thirteenth, those in the 
boats began to express openly the fear 
that the land party had been murdered, 
and that they themselves were to be be- 
trayed to the Spaniards, 

It will be remembered that when 
Lieutenant J. G. Strain, U.S.N., was 
ordered to make a survey of this route, 
previous to our Civil War, he showed 
a similar, though much more foolish, dis- 
trust of the Indian guides he had se- 
cured, and they all deserted him; where- 
upon he and his men were lost, and a 
number of them died of the hardships 
of their journey. 

While the buccaneers were alarmed, 
they did not give offense, and before the 
day was over the two parties were unit- 
ed on a tongue of land between two 
streams flowing into the Gulf of San 
Miguel. 

The next morning (April 14, 1680) 
the Indians provided sixty-eight canoes. 
For these the buccaneers made oars and 
paddles (poles had been used hereto- 
fore), and then the whole company, in- 
cluding quite a number of Indians, em- 
barked for Santa Maria. 

At midnight they landed on a bank 
so muddy that they had to make a cor- 
duroy of their paddles to bridge the way 
to solid ground, and they finally camped 
for the night within striking distance of 
the town, which they intended to sur- 
prise at daylight. 

At dawn, however, the beating of 
drums and the firing of muskets at the 
fort awoke the buccaneers to the fact 
that the Spaniards were alert. They 
had learned that the buccaneers were 
coming. But, undismayed by this in- 
telligence, the buccaneers marched forth, 
with Sawkins’s forlorn hope in the lead, 
and, in spite of a steady fire which the 
Spaniards opened, they charged across 
the open ground, tore out three of the 
logs of which the fort was composed, 
and then entered, sword in hand. Twen- 
ty-six of the Spaniards were quickly 
killed and sixteen wounded, when the 
remainder, save a few who escaped, 
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surrendered. An excellent palisade fort, 
manned by two hundred and sixty sol- 
diers, was actually captured by the for- 
lorn hope of eighty men without firing 
a shot; for the fort surrendered before 
the main body of the buccaneers could 
get to it. 


“ Emperor” Andrés’s Joke 


But when the buccaneers searched for 
gold dust they learned that the Span- 
iards had prepared for defeat as well as 
defense—they had shipped off all the 
dust (three hundred pounds’ weight) 
three days before the buccaneers ar- 
rived. 

It is apparent that “ Emperor” An- 
drés was full of guile. It was only 
through his Indians that the Spanish 
could learn that the buccaneers were 
coming. He had told the buccaneers 
how much gold was stored at Santa Ma- 
ria in order to induce them to attack 
the town. But, foreseeing that too much 
success at Santa Maria might lead the 
buccaneers to abandon further raiding 
at that time, he was careful that they 
should get no gold. One may even sup- 
pose that he warned the Spaniards in 
order that the fight might be more 
deadly on both sides. That he was dis- 
satisfied with the slaughter inflicted on 
the Spanish is certain. As soon as the 
buccaneers granted quarter, he and his 
red men began exterminating the Span- 
ish on the installment plan—taking one 
or two at a time into the brush by stealth 
and there killing them. In all twenty- 
six were thus slain before the buccaneers 
learned what was going on. And it is a 
curious fact that, while the buccaneers 
had often tortured Spaniards to death 
with every manifestation of savage pleas- 
ure in their work, they were horrified by 
this slaughter inflicted by red men. 
“ As soon as we understood their barba- 
rous cruelty,” says Ringrose, “ we hin- 
dered them.” 

For nine days the buccaneers had 
blistered and steamed under the sun by 
day and shivered in their wet garments 
by night, and all for nothing. Such 
luck was depressing, even to a happy-go- 
lucky buccaneer. It was so depressing to 


some of the buccaneers that a dozen of 
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them turned back toward the Atlantic, 
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in spite of the “ emperor’s ” offer to lead 
them on to Panama and its enormous 
wealth. For, while men like Sawkins 
and his forlorn hope had already worked 
out plans for a cruise that should gather 
the wealth of Peru as well as that of 
Panama, not a few of the gang had 
hoped to go home with a few half bush- 
elsof nuggets from Santa Maria. Among 
the latter were Captain John Coxon 
and his crew. 

The growling was loud, and the fact 
that provisions were scarce at Santa Ma- 
ria added to the discontent. But Saw- 
kins and his forlorn hope were equal to 
this emergency, and they found help in 
the wily Indian chief. First of all, they 
elected Coxon commodore in place of 
Sharp, whom they deposed without cere- 
mony. Then the “emperor” said that 
he would raise a force of 50,000 red 
men to help in the assault on Panama. 


A New Man at the Head 


This offer shows his guile, for he could 
not have brought a thousand for the 
purpose, but the buccaneers accepted his 
offer in good faith, Then one of the 
Spaniards who had been saved from the 
vengeance of the Indians by a narrow 
margin (the Indians hated him because 
he had kidnaped the daughter of Bon- 
ete de Oro and held her as a slave) came 
forward and said that if they would ac- 
cept him for a guide he would lead them 
not only through the gates of Panama, 
“ but even to the very door of the gov- 
ernor of Panama’s bedchamber,” where 
they should take that official “by the 
hand and seize both him and the whole 
city’ before the inhabitants could dis- 
cover them. All this gave new courage 
to the discontented, and with that a 
new era in buccaneer history was at 
hand. 

Moored along the river bank at Santa 
Maria were thirty-six dugout canoes of 
various sizes, which had belonged to the 
Spaniards. The largest was able to carry 
thirty-two men, while the smallest was 
twenty feet long by less than eighteen 
inches wide. Similar canoes can be seen 
at the market place in Panama now, and 
they are about the crankiest boats the 
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world affords. The average seaman of 
that day, even if more than usually reck- 
less, would have thought such a flotilla 
dangerous when loaded with the three 
hundred and odd men of his horde, even 
for river navigation. But on April 17th 
the buccaneers embarked in those dug- 
outs, let their prisoners make shift with 
rafts to escape the Indians, paddled 
down across the gulf with a few Indians 
as pilots, and then boldly headed away 
across the outside water toward Panama, 
all hoping, and some praying, that they 
might speedily fall in with a Spanish 
man-o’-war. 

In courage and enterprise the buc- 
caneers were never surpassed, but the 
passage toward Panama was made in the 
utmost disorder. ‘The swifter canoes 
hurried on leaving the slow behind. 
Ringrose and four other men, who were 
in the smallest canoe, were left so far 
behind that they lost their way and with 
difficulty rejoined the main body. Later 
this canoe and another were turned over 
in a squall. No lives were lost, but seven 
of the buccaneers lost their arms. Com- 
modore Coxon, who was in a large canoe, 
got alongside a small Spanish merchant- 
man, but through some mismanagement 
let it escape and go splashing away like a 
scared duck to carry to Panama the news 
that the buccaneers were coming. 

Still no serious disaster befell the reck- 
less company. Among the islands larger 
canoes were found and taken in place of 
the little ones. Then a merchantman 
was captured and one hundred and thir- 
ty-seven of the buccaneers were placed 
on board under Captain Sharp. This 
ship had carried the main part of the 
garrison of Panama to a point on the 
coast from whence a raid on the Cimar- 
rones was to be made, and it was learned 
afterwards that if the buccaneers had 
made a swift dash on Panama as soon as 
they got this ship, and had timed their 
arrival so as to arrive at night, they 
might have entered the city almost un- 
opposed. But Sharp went cruising 
among the islands in search of supplies, 
regardless of the main object of the ad- 
venture, and when two other smaller 
merchantmen were captured and manned 
their crews also steered away on a simi- 
lar errand. Only the men in the dug- 
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outs who were obliged to use oars and 
paddles held a fair course. 

So it happened that these men in the 
dugouts were the first to arrive within 
view of the city—just before sunrise on 
the morning of April 23d. There were 
five canoes, carrying thirty-six men, in 
the flotilla, but a big dugout with thirty- 
two more was not too far away astern. 
At the anchorage off the city they could 
see five large galleons and three barcos 
de la armadilla, which were little war- 
ships much liked by the Spaniards. Dur- 
ing the previous day the Spaniards had 
learned that the buccaneers were coming, 
and had hastily fitted out the three 
barcos to exterminate them. 


A “ Race War” 


Don Jacinto de Barahona, high ad- 
miral of the Pacific, was in command of 
the squadron, and his flag was hoisted 
on a ship manned by eighty-six volun- 
teers, the pick of the trained white fight- 
ing men in the city. The second ship 
was manned by seventy-seven picked ne- 
groes— presumably reclaimed Cimar- 
rones—under the command of a stout 
Andalusian named Don Francisco de 
Peralta. In the third ship were sixty- 
five mulattoes under Don Diego de 
Carabaxal. The little ships had been 
fitted out instead of the large ones be- 
cause they were at once swifter and 
handier, and they were manned in that 
curious fashion in order to excite emula- 
tion through race prejudices. 

As soon as the buccaneers were seen the 
Spaniards weighed anchor, spread their 
sails before a growing breeze and came 
down with the foam piled high under 
their bows—two hundred and twenty- 
eight men in ships well armed with can- 
non, to meet sixty-eight men in heavy 
log canoes, and armed with muskets. But 
instead of flying before such tremendous 
odds the buccaneers dipped their paddles 
deep into the water and went rolling and 
plunging over the waves to meet the 
Spanish halfway. 

As the opposing forces came together 
the Spaniards thought to crush the canoes 
under water by broadsides fired right 
and left, and Don Diego de Carabaxal, 
who was in the lead, chose for his own 
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two of the canoes that had separated 
somewhat from the others. But Sawkins 
and Ringrose were in those two canoes, 
and, before the Spaniard could bring his 
guns to bear they dashed in alongside 
where nearly all the shot flew high above 
their heads. Four men were wounded, 
and Sawkins’s canoe was disabled, but 
the buccaneers, in spite of the tumble of 
the sea, fired back with such deadly effect 
that Don Diego “ was not quick in com- 
ing about” to try the same maneuver 
over again. In fact, he went on until 
out of range. 

Seeing how Don Diego had fared, 
and that the whele buccaneer flotilla, 
including the big dugout carrying thir- 
ty-two men, was concentrating around 
the disabled canoe, the Spanish admiral 
sailed in to accomplish what Carabaxal 
had failed to do. But the buccaneers 
closed on him as they had done upon the 
other ship. At the first volley they fired 
and killed the man at the tiller, cut the 
main sheet and one of the main braces. 
A minute later the ship came up into the 
wind and caught her sails flat aback. 
Then the buccaneers gathered under 
both quarters, and while some of them 
handled the canoes the others main- 
tained a most deadly fire, taking par- 
ticular care to kill every man that tried 
to reach the helm. 

Captain Peralta was soon seen coming 
to the relief of his admiral, but Sawkins 
jumped into the largest of the canoes, 
paddled up-wind, and grappling Peralta’s 
ship, climbed over the rail. At the same 
time Carabaxal, in response to frantic 
signals from the admiral, came racing 
back, but Ringrose with two of the 
smaller canoes, went to meet him, and 
killed so many of his men that he squared 
away and fled so far that he disappeared 
altogether from this history. 

Turning back to the admiral once 
more Ringrose now drove his canoe close 
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under the stern of the ship and wedged 
up the rudder so that it could not be 
moved. A little later the admiral and 
his chief pilot were shot down, and then 
the crew, having no one to encourage 
them, threw down their arms, and 
begged for quarter. Captain Coxon took 
charge of the ship, while Ringrose, after 
putting some wounded men on her deck, 
hurried with his own and _ another 
canoe to the aid of Sawkins. 

For while Sawkins had made three 
most determined efforts to carry Peral- 
ta’s ship by boarding her, the negro 
crew had met him with such pluck that 
he had been driven back to his canoe at 
each attack. In fact the negroes had 
proved themselves the best fighters in the 
Spanish squadron, and it was going hard 
with Sawkins. The first volley that 
Ringrose fired, however, set off a jar of 
powder under the poop deck of the ship 
and knocked a number of the crew into 
the sea. Peralta with unsurpassed cour- 
age leaped overboard and was helping 
such of his men as were afloat to regain 
the deck, when another jar of powder 
was exploded by the buccaneer fire, and 
under the smoke of this explosion Saw- 
kins climbed over the rail once more and 
swept the deck. 

The total losses of the Spaniards in 
this battle are not given, but out of the 
crew of eighty-six on the admiral’s ship 
only twenty-five remained alive-when she 
was surrendered, and of these but eight 
were fit to handle arms. 

The buccaneers had eighteen men 
killed and twenty-two wounded of 
whom more than half died. It was a 
heavy loss; few frigate duels have been 
greater. But the buccaneers had crossed 


the Isthmus on foot, they had gone afloat 
in hollow logs, and with only sixty-eight 
men engaged in the battle, and they had 
captured all the war ships they needed 
for a cruise upon the broad Pacific. 














A COLD DAY FOR LIONS 


BY B. W. MITCHELL 


IVENING had settled 
down over Nixon’s. 
So had the mosquitoes. 
We lounged around 
the fire and _ listened, 
for there is always good 
listening at Nixon’s: 
those splendid men of his live so much 
life in a year that, to think of anything, 
they must talk of it. ‘Then, too, Wild 
Bill was there, and Bill is never taci- 
turn. The talk had turned to hunting 
and the risks and excitement of it. Bill 
had the floor. 

“Goats,” said Bill oracularly, “ is 
easy. Lions for me, or a nice hillside 
grizzly: them’s the real nerve testers.” 

“‘Them’ll do for you, Bill,” grinned 
Kelly, a whip-cord-muscle giant whose 
cool bravery on the winter trail and 
among the Selkirk crags is famous from 
Golden to Spuzzum. “ You’ve got the 
sand to tackle ’em. I git nervous. 
None of them clawin’, bitin’ devils for 
me. Me for something safer; say a 
three-thousand-foot cliff, tumblin’ down 
straightaway from a foot-wide ledge o’ 
slippery ice, and your timid, shrinkin’, 
wounded billy-goat skippin’ over the 
snow right tow’ds you to butt you in- 
to Kingdom-Come—and you with a 
jammed shell. My nerves don’t git be- 
yond that.” 

“Did any o’ you fellows ever see a 
mount’n lion loose and livin’ his natur’l 
rampageous existence?” asked Bill, turn- 
ing to the visitors and ignoring Kelly as 
unworthy of his shafts. 

“We modestly disclaimed acquaint- 
ance with all such dangerous game. 

“Well, then, just-let me gently in- 
sinirate that you have the one critical 
moment of your lives before you. Boys, 








did y’ ever hear me tell about my first 
lion? And I’ve killed a few.” 

“Was you skeered, Bill?” asked one 
of the group. 

“ Skeered ?”’ snorted Bill. 


“ Skeered ? 





See that?” and he pointed to a front 
tooth broken short off. “ That tooth 
was broke that selfsame day. ‘They 
were all chatterin’ so, it knocked agin’ 
this big long tusk below and split off 
clean. Skeered? I seen ol’ Bilzybub 
reachin’ a great clawed paw out o’ the 
pit itself for me, and all the time a- 
fannin’ his face with his left wing. 

“Twas in the winter of ’80 and I’d 
just dropped in kind o’ casual among 
the vacancy out here, intendin’ to go on 
the fur line up Canoe River. ‘Tender- 
foot? My feet were that tender they 
growed corns all over both heels in 
three days among the devil’s clubs and 
slash outcrop. Game was thicker than 
fleas on Towser, so one day when the 
beauteous snow was layin’ some thick 
and the bulb of the thermometer was 
full of quicksilver water-ice, I loads up 
an old ten-gauge blunderbuss—you can 
see I was a tenderfoot, havin’ brought a 
shotgun out here—well, anyway, I loads 
her up with some fifteen buckshot and 
about six drams of rain-maker powder, 
and off I starts after fresh meat. 

“You see, pemmican and salt pork 
was goin’ back on my tender, civilized 
stomach which them days couldn’t han- 
dle no ruder diet than baked beans and 
cold pie. I’d heard talk, too, about the 
relationhood existin’ betwixt pork and 
the cancer priscilla, and I hated most 
everlastin’ to git the hairs out of the 
pemmican between my teeth—pemmican 
them days bein’ fastened together with 
deer hairs like good quality plaster. 
Nothin’ but venison ’pealed to me; so, 
as I’d seen some caribou tracks over 
tow’ds the mountains, I moseyed off 
light of heart and a deal lighter of head. 

“T struck the caribou track all right, 
and I was fairly slaverin’ at the lips 
with thinkin’ about the tenderloin 
steaks and the rib roasts and the fried 
liver and the b’iled tripe and the ox- 
tail soup, when I heard a screech that 
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stiffened me into a base relief and filled 
my veins with blood puddin’. Green as 
I was, I’d heard that screech before out 
along the trap line, and I knowed it was 
a lion and that he was after me. I also 
knowed well what he would do to me 
if he got me. 

“The first idee that I had was to 
shin up a tree, but I got my senses 
enough to know that wasn’t no manner 
of sense nor use, them magnified yeller 
tom-cats bein’ real squirrel-like and 
talented when it comes to climbin’. 
Then I turned around and run. Run? 
I just created distance. In the first 
hundred rods I passed four flyin’ fool- 
hens that a hawk was chasin’. I’d look 
back every once in a while, and there 
come that derned tawny bunch of 
curves hunchin’ his back and leapin’ the 
drifts mighty graceful, and as easy as 
a greased kangaroo; and me losin’ my 
wind and beginnin’ to wabble on my 
snowshoes. 

“When I’d plowed along nigh to 
four mile, I was most out of breath and 
the bird-o’-prey was lopin’ along not 
twenty rods to the rear purrin’ loud and 
expectatious. We come, me and him, 
me leadin’ slightly, in among some big 
rocks, and I made for an overhangin’ 
bowlder with a fool notion I’d back up 
there and fight. All the time I had the 
old ten-gauge over my shoulder, so para- 
lyzed with fear I’d forgot I had it. 

“ Drippin’ from this overhangin’ bowl- 
der was about a hundred-ton weight of 
icicle. I remember thinkin’ that if the 
lion left a piece or two of me, that icicle 
would make dandy cold storage to send 
them pieces home to mother. All this 
time the lion was still gainin’ on me and 
purrin’ like a regiment of tabbies at 
milkin’ time and lookin’ that pleased I 
could see his smile reflected on the snow 
whenever I looked around, which I did 
intermittent. When I got to the bowl- 
der I was so devilish skeered I forgot 
to stop. I hadn’t run fifty steps farther 
when my foot, bein’ already some tan- 
gled with fatigue and overhasty circu- 
lation, ketched in a devil’s club and I 
fell most violent. 
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“T heard a noise like thunder as | 
tumbled, but I thought it was the lion 
roarin’ in my ear, and it didn’t skeer me 
none extry. ‘The powdered snow was 
all down the back o’ my neck and up 
my wrists, stingin’ like a swarm of hor- 
nets, but I didn’t mind it much. I just 
says, ‘Good-by, Bill,’ biddin’ myself 
farewell quite calm and rational. ‘Then 
I waited for the lion to scrunch me. [| 
knowed he’d bite the back of my neck 
first, and once it did occur to me to 
turn over face up just for a joke on the 
lion, but I didn’t. I just waited and 
froze. 

“No lion bit me for about an eternity- 
and-a-half, and I opened my eyes kind 
of believin’ he’d swallowed me at a gulp 
and I hadn’t found it out yet. As I say, 
I opened my eyes, and by gosh, boys, I 
seen snow; and nothin’ I’d ever seen be- 
fore ever looked sweeter. I was real re- 
joiced. Then I begun to think maybe 
I was like them drownin’ people I’d 
heard of that lives a whole life over in 
@ minute and that I had been down 
about the thousandth of a second retro- 
spectin’ and countin’ my sins, with the 
lion still a-comin’, 

“T counted ten real slow on the fin- 
gers of one hand, and then I sat up. By 
the Great Horn Spoon, boys, right at 
the foot of that bowlder laid the lion 
under two ton and a quarter of ice. You 
see, when I tripped I’d pulled off the 
old gun quite accidental, and the full 
charge of buckshot had hit that icicle 
right at its base and jarred it loose, and 
down it come just as the lion jumped 
under it. He'd ketched the whole 
lump. 

“It had busted his vertybray and 
there he was stone dead; and I’d been 
layin’ there so long waitin’ for my bite, 
that the rigger mortice—so I heard an 
undertaker call it once—had got in its 
work all over him ’cept just the tip of 
his tail which was still vibratin’ feeble, 
like a run-down hairspring. I tell you, 


boys, this here lion huntin’—but, say, 
you don’t happen to have a nip of fam- 
ily disturbance anywhere 
you?” 


about, do 











GETTING OVER YOUR VACATION 


BY W. R. C. LATSON, M.D. 


How to Work Effectively After Your Summer Rest and Rest Sensibly on the 
Threshold of Your Winter Work 


ELL, vacation is over. You reach 

\ \) home late Sunday night after a 

tedious and depressing car or 
boat ride, and you find that you are a little 
at loggerheads with yourself and everybody 
else. You think of the last hand shake and 
envy the lucky dogs who are still “ at play.” 
You recall the last hand clasp, that long, 
lingering one, you know; and what you 
think about that is really no one’s business 
but your own—and ore other’s. 

On Monday morning you look around, 
and after the towering peaks, the glisten- 
ing water, and the brilliant blue sky to 
which your eyes have become accustomed, 
the asphalt, the bricks, and the mortar seem 
disgustingly drab and dingy. If there is 
a fellow who ever returned from a good 
vacation and didn’t have a_ large-sized 
grouch for a day or two that fellow is a 
wonder. 

But life is not all vacations; we live in 
a workaday world, and in the words of 
the good Book, “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” The sensible vaca- 
tionist must get back into the harness of 
course and taste again the joy and dignity 
of work well done. 

First of all, though, he must “get over 
his vacation.” I don’t mean physically, of 
course; for the added health and strength, 
the lighter step, and the brighter eye— 
these he should keep as long as possible. 
I hope before I finish to say. something that 
will help him to keep them long. 

By getting over the vacation I mean, in 
the first place, to stop sighing for things 
impossible—those sails on the moonlit lake, 
those arduous, splendid climbs to the sum- 
mit, those moonlight chats. It was all good 
while it lasted, but now vacation is over, 
and we are down to serious business. Don’t 
forget that your physical environment, to 
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use a bit of scientific jargon, is entirely 
changed since your return to town. 

The same may be said for your habits. 
The long walks, the impromptu baseball 
games (in which the “rubes” made you 
look like schoolboys), the farm work in the 
field, and the interminable rows under the 
broiling sun—all these were possible on 
your vacation where you had nothing much 
to think of and no anxiety or responsibility. 
But they would be unwise, injurious, im- 
possible here in town, where nine tenths of 
your energy is spent in persuading a reluc- 
tant buyer that you have the only right 
goods at the only right price, or in trying 
to induce a class of sixty or so adolescent 
barbarians (who are also suffering from 
the post-vacation state, and therefore quite 
as badly off as you) that the result of a 
certain algebraic monkey shine equals “the 
square of the first, plus twice the product 
of the first by the second,” etc., etc. 


Country Diet After Vacation 

Nor can you when in town and at work 
absorb the pumpkin-pie breakfast and the 
“three square meals” with which the farm- 
house table was garnished—or desecrated. 
Then all your vital energy was in your 
body—in the so-called vegetative func- 
tions; now you are subject to mental strain 
and anxiety, and the vegetative functions 
cannot command that undivided nerve serv- 
ice which they enjoyed on the farm or in the 
bungalow. So, both as regards bodily ex- 
ercise and the food taken, the man or woman 
just returning from a vacation should be 
made aware of the actual facts in order 
that he or she may act accordingly. 

As to exercise, the first thing to be borne 
in mind is that, while bodily exercise is 
quite as important to the person returning 
to town after vacation as it was in the 
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mountains or at the seashore, there is, for 
the man or woman doing hard mental work, 
less vital power left to support that ex- 
ercise. So instead of the arduous physical 
performances of the summer, the returned 
vacationist should take moderate walks, the 
length depending upon his or her strength, 
and practice such games as tennis in mod- 
eration or golf. 

In addition to these, and in order to 
counteract the bad effects of indoor living, 
carbon-dioxide-laden air, and the cramped 
attitudes demanded by most practical oc- 
cupations, it would be well to spend ten 
or fifteen minutes night and morning in 
special muscular movements and breathing 
exercises. The general results of the ex- 
ercises when properly practiced are many. 
First of all the body, cramped and collapsed 
by long bending over desk or work bench, 
is uplifted and expanded, thus stimulating 
the action of the vital organs—the heart, 
lungs, stomach, liver, and intestines. 

Through improved action of the heart, 
the great regulator of the blood circula- 
tion, that all important fluid, the blood, 
instead of loitering sluggishly along its 
course, is “pumped up” until it whirls 
along at its normal speed—seven miles an 
hour. 

Moreover, by reason of the deeper breath- 
ing the lungs act more freely, which means 
that the blood gets much more oxygen from 
the air and disposes of its load of body 
poisons far more rapidly and in greater 
quantities. Lastly, the other blood-cleans- 
ing organs, the skin, the liver, and the kid- 
neys, are also stimulated to greater activity. 
All this can be accomplished by ten or 
fifteen minutes of daily bodily exercise. 


What Exercise is Best? 

Now as to the best exercises for this 
purpose: they are undoubtedly those which 
I invariably recommend and _prescribe— 
stretching, deep breathing, rhythmical 
breathing, and relaxing. These exercises 
are extremely simple and are free from 
any effort of mind or body, but their effects 
are salutary and far-reaching. 

First try this: Stand easily, take a full 
breath, at the same time raising the arms. 
Then, holding the breath, stretch firmly 
toward the ceiling, imitating the action of 
an ordinary yawn accompanied by a stretch. 
After a few moments of firm stretching 
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relax the muscles, lower the arms, and ex- 
hale the breath. Exactly how you do this 
matters little. You can vary it in any way, 
stretch in any direction that suits. 

After a dozen of such deep yawns, try 
the swinging breath. Inhale the breath, 
swinging the arms straight up in front of 
you until they are over the head, and ex- 
hale as they come down. Do this quite 
rapidly and with as much ease and swing 
as possible. It is the ease that counts. To 
do it stiffly and laboriously will interfere 
with the beneficial results aimed at. 

The best way to relax is to remove most 
of the clothing, lie flat on the floor, and 
roll over and over first in one direction 
and then the other. 

Another exercise which will be found of 
great value in resting and relaxing cramped 
muscles is the following: Stand easily with 
feet slightly apart. Exhale the breath in 
a gentle sigh, at the same time letting the 
head fall limply forward on the chest. Now 
allow the neck and body to follow the 
movement, while the arms hang loosely at 
the sides. Bend lower and lower until the 
hanging finger tips are near the floor. 

Then, without holding the position, at 
once begin to straighten up until the erect 
position has been regained. In this ex- 
ercise it is important that the knees should 
be held firmly back, but in all other respects 
the muscles are entirely relaxed. The less 
effort made, the better will be the results. 


Eating and Working 

Regarding food and diet for the returned 
vacationist I have only to reiterate the sug- 
gestion made above that the heavy feeding 
possible during the active, outdoor life of 
the farm, the bungalow, or the camp is 
quite inappropriate, even dangerous, to the 
man or woman doing sedentary or indoor 
work in the shop or office. 

Let the diet be light and simple. Re- 
member that, as a rule, two meals are 
better than three. If you are hurried, an- 
gered, or excited, simply postpone your meal 
until you have regained your reason. At 
meal times you should drink little or noth- 
ing, but between the meals, especially on 
rising and retiring, you should drink freely 
of pure water—and the only pure water is 
distilled water. 

As regards work there is always a danger 
of going to one or the other of two ex- 

















tremes. One I have mentioned—dawdling 
and dreaming. ‘The other extreme of work, 
work that is done in an excited, strained, 
and erratic spirit, is equally dangerous to 
the person and equally futile as to results. 

So take up your work quietly, avoiding 
any more of rush and hurry than the con- 
ditions require. ‘Take a week to get into 
training, as it were, just as you would for 
the hundred yard dash or the high jump. 
Before the end of that period you will 
have found the right pace and be doing far 
better work than could possibly have been 
the case had you crowded at the start. 

In the matter of rest and sleep we find 
very often that the abrupt change from 
the freedom and activity of the vacation, 
the profound quiet and darkness of the 
nights, to the twenty-four hour hurly-burly 
of town makes rest and sleep difficult if 
not impossible. The best remedy I can 
suggest for this is the practice of the relax- 
ing exercise described above, together with 
a generally sensible life and—patience. 

To prowl about seeking the ambiguous 
“recreation” of excitement is unwise and 
even injurious. The musical farce comedy 
may be ever so good, but it is not, and 
cannot be, a substitute for normal rest. 
For one who finds it hard to sleep amidst 
the heat and noise of the city a suit of 


Trail Caches and Camp Hiding Places 
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pyjamas in his own quarters, a pitcher of 
ice water, and a good novel are far more 
quieting and conducive to comfort and self- 
toleration on that most crucial of all oc- 
casions—“ the next morning.” 

At the same time it is important to bear 
in mind that the question of recreation is 
of the utmost importance, not only on re- 
turning from vacation but at all other times. 
In one of the wise old saws we are told 
that “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,” and there is a strong suggestion 
of truth in the proverb. To come home and 
buckle down to work immediately without 
the blessed relief of recreation cannot but 
lead to dullness, disgust, and inefficiency. 

So the returned vacationist should not 
forget that while in town his need of recre- 
ation is as great, greater in fact, as it was 
when he was outing. And what kind of 
recreation should he take? That, of course, 
depends upon circumstances—his surround- 
ings, his inclinations, and the amount of 
time at his disposal. To one man a game 
of chess is a recreation; another abhors 
chess, but derives much enjoyment from a 
long walk, or from a discussion of Ibsen’s 
plays. In any case, whatever be his choice, 
the returned vacationist should not neglect 
the matter of wholesome and frequent recre- 
ation. 





TRAIL CACHES AND CAMP HIDING 
PLACES 


BY DAN BEARD 


HIS is the time of year when the 

Wanderlust works in our hearts 

and minds and the Red Gods call 
us to the woods. Those who are fortunate 
enough to have permanent camps of their 
own are making plans for improvements 
and new conveniences in their shacks; 
others are studying the outfitters’ catalogues 
and reveling in tump straps, duffle bags, 
rods, guns, and ammunition, and holding 
lengthy discussions on the proper foot gear 
for the trail. 
One of the most essential things in a 


permanent camp is a secure place or store- 
room, where the surplus duffle may be 
packed away with safety and the reserved 
supply of grub be stowed with no danger 
from four- or two-footed marauders. In 
the real wilderness there is little danger 
from human thieves, but on much-traveled 
trails, roads, or paths, where people fresh 
from the cities or towns often pass, it is 
not safe to leave your goods unguarded. 

A watchman for such a place is imprac- 
ticable, but a small room may be partitioned 
off at one side or corner of the shack, so as 
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HOW THE PROSPECTORS STOW THEIR GRUB. 


to give no outside indication that it is there. 
Such a secret room is much safer than locks 
and bars; that is, from human depredations. 
But there are the red squirrels, the flying 
squirrels, the various varieties of wood and 
field mice, and the porcupines, any one of 
which will take great pleasure and delight 
in destroying all goods and chattels within 
their reach. 

I have seen sleds and snowshoes utterly 
ruined by the great Northern hare. All the 
animals named are gnawers and their chisel- 
like teeth find little difficulty in making 
a passageway through ordinary partitions, 
boxes, and barrels. But if your storeroom 
is lined with tin, it will keep these “ var- 
mints” out. 

Should your supply of old tin cans not be 
sufficient to line the whole receptacle with 
metal, you can line all the corners and the 
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inside edges with pieces of the tin can, 
which have been hammered out flat, because 
every sort of rat and all of the gnawing 
tribe seek the line of least resistance, and 
make their holes at the corners and edges, 
I doubt if anyone ever saw a rat hole 
through the middle of a board or in the 
middle of a floor. For this reason the ordi- 
nary trunk, on account of its metal corners 
and edges, is usually proof against the at- 
tacks of mice and squirrels. 

If you are building a new shack or per- 
manent camp, and send the material into 
the woods for that purpose, by all means 
add to your list enough sheet tin to line 
your storage closet. I have never known 
moths to attack even woolen goods left in 
the woods, and I have known of woolen 
shirts hanging unprotected for’ two or three 








TWO-LOG CACHE WITH TARPAULIN 
COVERING. 


seasons without having a single moth hole 
in them, but I have also known shirts, 
trousers, blankets, socks, carpets, towels, 
bed covers, mattresses, and rugs to be ut- 
terly ruined by the squirrels and mice, and 
as for our friend, the porcupine, when he 
feels so inclined, he seems able to eat a 
pile of firewood without any inconvenience 
to himself, and if your puncheon floor hap- 
pens to be greasy he will take the whole 
surface off of it. 

On the trail we seldom attempt to hide 
our duffle, and although the word “cache” 
is derived from the French word meaning 
“to hide,” in America we use it to designate 
any sort of contrivance built to prevent 
the ravages of animals. As a rule these 
caches are the conspicuous objects 
along the wilderness trail. 

The first diagram shows the prospector’s 
In this case the traveler has lashed 


most 


cache. 




















the cross stick E to a couple of fir trees, 
A and B. He has then taken the pole F 
and lashed one end of it to the third tree C 
and allowed the butt end to rest upon the 
cross stick E. This is put high enough to 
be out of the reach of bears and from the 
pole F he swings his store of provisions, 
securely wrapped in a piece of tarpaulin 
and hung like a hammock from the pole 
F. In the left-hand corner of the illustra- 
tion may be seen a plan of the prospector's 
cache, the lettering on the plan correspond- 
ing to that on the elevation. 

The Belmore cache is made like the pros- 
pector’s, but by using two F poles and rest- 
ing the small ends on the branches of the 
C tree, with the butt ends spread out on 
each side of the trees A and B, a founda- 























THE SHUSHITNA CACHE, A FAVORITE 
FOR LARGE ARTICLES. 


tion is made for a platform capable of 
holding a much larger amount of material 
than will the prospector’s. The platform 
is made by laying cross sticks over the 
space between the F poles, as may be seen 
by referring to the second diagram and 
illustration. 

If your grub or duffle is stored in pack- 
ing boxes, the F logs may be put closer 
together and the cross sticks of the platform 
amitted, the boxes themselves spanning the 
space between the two F poles, as shown 
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by the sketch in the lower right-hand corner 


of the second illustration. In making this 
diagram for the economy of space, I have 
shown the platform much lower than it 
should be built. At the height shown in 
this drawing an ordinary black bear would 
be able to reach your cache and would not 
be slow to avail himself of such a splendid 
opportunity to feed upon the imported food 
of civilized man. 

It is customary to protect your cache 
with a covering of tarpaulin. This should 
be securely laced through the eyelets in the 
tarpaulin underneath the support, as. shown 
in the two diagrams in the third illustra- 
tion. 

It may so happen that you have a splendid 
camp site, but for some reason no per- 
manent shack or cabin built there. In that 
case, you may erect the Shushitna cache, 
which, as may be seen by the last illustra- 
tion, consists of a compact and strong little 
log cabin supported by four tall poles. 
Access to this cache may be had by using 
a notched log for a ladder; when not in 
use the notched log may itself be cached 
in the bushes. 

By reference to the detail sketch you will 
see that the four columns which support the 
log house are made of logs notched in a 
peculiar way. The top end is cut wedge 
shape, so that the edge of the wedge fits in 
a notch in the sill of the cabin. The, 
notch below the wedge prevents any small 
animal from climbing up the log. A further 
safeguard is secured by tacking pieces of 
tin so that they encircle the log supports. 
Small animals cannot climb over the smooth 
tin. 

If cross pieces are fastened to the sup- 
porting logs, it makes a safe place to store 
your canvas or birch-bark canoes. If this 
platform is high enough to be out of the 
reach of man, it will remove temptation 
from the passing wayfarer and there will 
be little danger of his taking the trouble to 
hunt for your notched ladder to reach your 
cache. In the far Northwest these caches 
may be seen scattered all along the trail, 
and it is an unwritten law that they shall 
be disturbed by no one but their owners. 
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SEPTEMBER SPORT WITH ROD AND REEL 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


From the Roosevelt Trout of California and His Rainbow Brother 
of Colorado to the Bass and Pike of the Adirondacks 


UCH has been written of the re- 
M markable scenic beauties of the 
famous Yellowstone Park, but very 

little is known of the abundance and variety 
of the fish to be caught in that wonder- 
land. This is partly due, no doubt, to the 
difficulty and expense of getting at the right 
places, because many of the best sections 
can be reached only with a pack outfit. 
For that reason, a more enjoyable trip can 
be had if a party of five or six join together, 
and employ a large four-horse wagon in 
which to carry the outfit. A cook and guide 
will make the trip not only easy, but safe. 
The best sport is not obtained along well- 
worn roads, but rather just off the beaten 
track of the tourist. Such a trip will take 
three weeks or a month, and September is 
just about the time to do it. The spring 


‘is very late, for at the end of June the 


mountain tops are still covered with snow, 
and not till well into July has snow-water 
disappeared, leaving the streams clear, cold, 
and swift, ideal for trout fishing. Choose 
the country round Jackson’s Hole on the 
south, and Yellowstone and Absaroka Forest 
Reserves on the east and northwest, mak- 
ing Cody, Wyo., the place for outfitting. 
In that section the mackinaw, native, and 
rainbow trouts give excellent fishing in the 
different waters of lake or stream, either 
on the fly, bait, or spoon. 

The smaller rivers and brooks furnish 
the easiest and best fishing, because they 
are less disturbed by weather conditions, 
in that it takes but a few hours to clear 
the roily water after a storm. The West- 
ern trout, at least those in the Park, seem to 
favor quiet, somber-hued flies, such as the 
gray hackle, brown hackle, coachman, seth 
green, black gnat, and white moth tied 
on numbers ro and 12 hooks. Anglers 
are not successful with bright-colored flies 


like the professor, montreal, and parma- 
chene belle, which are used extensively in 
Maine and Canada. Many of the regular 
tourists take along a rod and tackle to fish 
Yellowstone Lake at the river outlet, return- 
ing to the hotel after a day’s fishing with 
about fifty fish averaging a pound each. 
Hundreds of these fish are caught, but they 
are not so pleasant to the taste, being some- 
what wormy and very inferior to the trout 
caught in other places. 

It is not possible to do justice in so small 
a space to the many places where one may 
go all over the whole northeast corner of 
Yellowstone Park and Clark’s Fork country. 
Beyond the Park you may fish every day, 
surrounded by geysers and cafions, some of 
the most magnificent scenery in the world. 
Nearly all of the waters have been well 
and judiciously stocked with a great variety 
of trout, and they are there in abundance 
to be caught by any angler who has the 
hardihood to take the proper measures. 
But it is necessary to have a well-chosen 
selection of tackle as well as flies, and many 
of the artifical lures, especially phantom 
minnows, bucktails, and small spinners and 
spoons. Such a trip, when taken by a party 
willing to divide expenses, will make a sum- 
mer vacation not easily beaten, and cer- 
tainly not to be forgotten for a considerable 
time, especially if the angler has confined 
his attention to Eastern waters where trout 
streams are well and continuously fished. 

To those anglers who desire to make 
a trip that will combine health with pleas- 
ure Colorado affords ample reward. Start- 
ing from Denver it is only a few hours’ ride 
to the South Platte River running for miles 
along the sublimely beautiful Platte cafion 
where even the most indifferent must feel 
themselves in touch with the heart of Na- 
ture. It is here that the rainbow trout 





























grows to the unusual size of twelve pounds, 
and notwithstanding its great bulk rises to 
the fly with youthful ardor in addition to 
making a play on the line like a very de- 
mon. A combination of careful stocking, 
watchfulness over their growth, and judi- 
cious rules for their preservation makes it 
possible for anglers to have the unusual 
sport of taking rdinbow, speckled, and 
cutthroat trout, as well as a few grayling 
from one stream. 

The latter fish, entirely absent in East- 
ern waters, and nowhere abundant in the 
United States, has been planted by S. 
Howarth, of Florissant, Col. This angler 
has caught the Platte River grayling weigh- 
ing nearly two pounds. The Platte River 
is a splendid stream affording different 
kinds of water, at places in long stretches 
of deeps, at others rippling over shallows, 
then tumbling wildly over rocky rapids, 
the majority of which are just right for 
wading, though should the water be too 
deep the banks are open enough to fish 
from the sides. 

During the season good accommodations 
may be had at Kiowa Lodge, at Bailey’s 
station, fifty-five miles from Denver, or at 
Shawnee Lodge, at Shawnee station, six 
miles farther up the cafion. Other points 
where the angler will find reasonable and 
good places are Buffalo Park, Glen Isle, 
and Cassells. In this locality the open 
season begins rather late, from June rst to 
October 31st. In both cases it is a month 
later than the season in New York State. 
As the Colorado & Southern Railroad runs 
alongside the stream for many miles, the 
fishing is both accessible and convenient. 

In fishing for grayling the smallest pos- 
sible flies should be used. One or two can 
be placed on the cast, which should be nine 
feet long and exceedingly fine. Good flies 
are black gnat, coachman, gray hackle, 
black hackle, iron-blue dun, red ant, and 
cinnamon. The rod and line may be ex- 
actly similar to that used for trout. Cast 
down or across stream, letting the fly float 
to the foot of a deep pool. When the 
flies have passed by, the fish darts up 
swiftly, and back to the bottom, often a 
number of times, seemingly afraid to touch 
it. But it is game, and the flies are at 
last taken, up goes the great fin to plunge 
it downward, fighting stoutly to get free. 
The grayling will break water repeat- 
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edly, and as the flies are small and its lips 
somewhat tender, some careful work is 
needed to handle so dainty a fish; keep the 
line taut all the time in a gentle way or 
it will surely get off; the slightest jerk 


will lose it. It makes a determined fight 
beneath the surface, being much aided in 
its resistance by its tall dorsal fin. 

Some three or four years ago a new trout 
was discovered that was considered the 
most beautifully colored trout in America 
and found only in one small stream, a trib- 
utary to the Kern River, in the High Sier- 
ras, of California, called Volcano Creek. 
To this trout by special permission was 
given the name of Salmo Roosevelti, in 
honor of our ex-President. Though not a 
very large fish, its color is like a mass of 
gold when seen leaping from the water. 
Its back is a light, olive-yellowish color, 
and the lower sides and belly are a bright 
golden-yellow. Then running along the 
middle of each side is a band of rosy, semi- 
iridescent hue, as are likewise the gills 
and fins. The dorsal fin and tail are mot- 
tled in black. 

In 1905 the Roosevelt trout was reason- 
ably abundant, easily found and captured, 
being quite voracious and disposed to rise 
quickly to almost any kind of lure. In that 
year a party of members of the Sierra Club 
took seven hundred of these fish in one day. 
Such fishing could not be expected to last 
long from so small a stream, and measures 
were taken to preserve them by prohibiting 
fishing altogether for three years, after- 
wards putting a limit on the number ccught, 
with a closed season at spawning time. 
Now that the closed three years have 
passed, a trip to this enchanting region 
should produce some results. Volcano Creek 
is easily accessible from the trail that leads 
from the Kern River to Mount Whitney, 
and in a single day the entire length of 
the creek may be covered. 

Kern River, into which Volcano Creek 
runs, contains the rainbow, known as the 
Kern River trout, a bold and gamy fish, 
taking the fly on the surface and fighting 
hard by deep and long surges. For twenty- 
eight miles the Kern River runs in an 
almost perfectly straight line through a 
cafion which for beauty and sublimity of 
scenery rivals the Yosemite. All the many 
tributaries of this stream contain fine trout 
which rise to the fly with a rush, particu- 
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larly in the morning and evening. The 
streams are typical of mountain regions— 
all more or less turbulent, with many rapids, 
waterfalls, and cascades, varied with long 
and quiet reaches where the water flows 
through meadow lands and valleys. 

For such fishing the tackle must be strong, 
yet fine, and the flies small, on number 12 
hooks. Like the Yellowstone trout, these 
fish prefer quiet tones of black, gray, 
brown, and white—in fact those mentioned 
for Yellowstone are exactly suited to the 
Kern River region. Wherever the rainbow 
trout is found, sport is assured. Its rapid 
growth and hardy nature, combined with a 
bold and aggressive method in taking the 
flies, place it first in rank of the trout 
family. 

In Michigan and other Middle Western 
States, and all the Eastern Coast States, the 
first of September is the beginning of the 
closed season for the various species of 
trout, landlocked salmon, and grayling, so 
that if the angler chooses this locality, he 
must be content with muscalonge, pike, 
pickerel, and bass, for which the months 
of September and October are far better 
than the warmer months. Anglers in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota 
consider the bass to be the king of game 
fish—and well they may. Its abundance in 
the localities mentioned makes it unneces- 
sary to go to distant places to get it; further- 
more, Western anglers are by far the most 
expert in the various modes of catching this 
fish, in particular in casting the artificial 
lure and live baits, certainly the most effec- 
tive way in which to get big fellows and 
great numbers. I find bass more elusive 
and erratic than any other fish in regard 
to their acceptance of the fly. A very large 
bass rose to one of my little metal body 
flies tied on a number ro hook, yet in the 
same water they also rose to a big bucktail 
with spoon attachment. At the end of the 
trip, a small phantom minnow had taken 
nine out of ten fish captured. 

In most of the waters where bass are 
found the pleasure in angling for them is 
much enhanced by the fact that muscalonge 
and pike may be found with them; the same 
tackle and methods will capture all, unless 
muscalonge are very large. These three 
fish—more or less abundant—are found liv- 
ing together (it may be questioned on what 


terms) in Adirondack waters, Lakes George, 


Champlain, Chautauqua, Temagami, in 
northern Ontario, and the Thousand Islands, 

In the Adirondacks both the upper and 
lower Saranac lakes abound in bass which 
rise beautifully to various flies, but these 
gamy fish show a preference for the buck- 
tail, either with or without spoon attach- 
ments. It is best to fish for them from a 
boat, casting toward the rocky shores. Bass 
rise well to a phantom minnow, Dowagiac, 
Wooden Wizard, and small spoons with 
feathered hooks. These can be cast from 
the reel or coil. Bass do not take as well 
to the lure being trolled. 

Small frogs are accepted as excellent 
lures, but they reject artificial frogs. It 
is just the reverse with artificial minnows. 
All anglers agree that these work better 
than live minnows. The most difficult obsta- 
cle to surmount is the difficulty of discover- 
ing just where the fish lie, or what fish 
inhabit the different waters. This is not 
easily done by those unacquainted with the 
locality, without the assistance of a guide. 
For pike, fish near the shores along the edge 
of rushes or lily pads. Cast with lob spoon 
or wizard, or troll with pike spoon, Archer 
spinner, Yellow Kid; or still-fish with live 
bait. 

Lake George has for many years been 
noted for its large pike, but in recent years 
the Fish Commission has planted lake trout 
that are now being caught in great numbers 
and of fine size during the open season. In 
Lake George they use a large variety of 
lures, both natural and artificial, for pike, 
but live bait, silvery minnows, and shiners 
get more fish. For the tired, overworked 
angler to spend a vacation there are few 
places so beneficial as the Great Back 
Bay of Lake Champlain, the native home 
of the small-mouthed bass—and other fish 
are equally plentiful—big pike, pike perch, 
lake perch, sturgeon, sheepshead, and mul- 
let. Four and five pound bass are frequently 
caught, and the pike not only attain a 
large size, but are extremely good eating. 

Five miles from St. Albans, Vt., is Sam- 
son’s Lake View House, where the best 
fishing grounds are within easy reach. 
Chautauqua Lake is most renowned for its 
muscalonge, the banded variety, known as 
Esox Ohiensis. This fish is considered to be 
the most desirable fresh-water game fish 
that swims, for the reason that large speci- 
mens up to thirty-four pounds’ weight will 





















make repeated leaps above the surface on 
a restraining line. It is also a superior 
table fish, its flesh being perfectly white, 
flaky, and of excellent flavor. The mode of 
its capture is almost exclusively by trolling. 
In the early spring it responds to a large- 
sized spoon either of gold, silver, or copper. 
In the fall it takes only minnows, either 
live or artificial. Of the latter, Woods ex- 
pert silver minnow is a good lure, but a 
live silver chub or shiner, six to eight inches 
long, is the best. 

The largest fish I have taken in this 
lake weighed fourteen pounds and the 
smashing suddenness of attack makes the 
angler feel it wise to be always ready for 
it, with a good chance for hard work even 
then to beat it: The best place to locate 
is at Bemus Point, which is the narrowest 
part and about the middle of the lake. In 
addition to the muscalonge, the bass fishing 
is extremely good. Bass, too, are large in 
size and game. They respond with avidity 
to spoons, spinners, phantom minnows, 
Dowagiacs, and bucktails, though live min- 
nows and frogs, if cast from the reel, get 
the most fish. Chautauqua bass are very 
game. In a second after they feel the barb, 
they jump out of the water in a cloud of 
spray. 

The last fish we have space for are the 
muscalonge, pike, and bass of the St. Law- 
rence, from Clayton, N. Y., down to Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, near Montreal. At the 
latter place is located the Clarendon, where 
these three fish are taken of unusually large 
size, at times, according to favorable con- 
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ditions. Competent guides and launches or 
boats are at the service of guests, who can- 
not fail to get a full share of sport as well 
as fish. Clayton is situated directly in front 
of the upper group of the Thousand Islands 
and is the mecca of many anglers who go 
season after season to enjoy with unfailing 
regularity as good fishing as may be found 
anywhere in the United States. Both the 
Hubbard and Walton House are agreeable 
places to stop for those anglers who are 
not familiar with the locality. 

The various places in Maine, like Range- 
ley and Belgrade, are too well known to 
need mention here in detail. The large num- 
ber of visitors who go there attest the fact 
that the fishing is of the best. There are 
many other places that will interest anglers 
in the fresh-water regions of the North, 
where fishing is superior in September to 
that in the warmer districts. This is still 
more apparent in waters that flow from 
high snow-capped mountains, which in a 
measure keep the waters cool throughout 
the summer. In September the weather is 
ideal for fishing and one is fairly comfort- 
able, neither hot nor cold. The forest leaves 
are slightly tinged with russet and gold, 
and the air is fresh and invigorating. Fish 
are just beginning to search actively for 
food, whereas in hot weather it was so 
abundant as to be fairly thrown at them, 
making them gorged and lazy, refusing to 
be lured by any bait. Grown large and 
fat, now is the time to give the best satis- 
faction to the angler from every stand- 
point. 


LEARNING FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 


HAVE been reading for perhaps the fourth time Bliss Perry’s admirable little 

essay on the Amateur Spirit, and there are four sentences that stick in my mind. 

Here they are: “Play a match at golf against the dour Scotchman who 
gives lessons for his daily bread. He will beat you because he cannot afford not to 
beat you. Shoot against your guide in the North Woods. You will possibly beat 
him at a target, but he will hit the deer that you have just missed; you can cast a 
fly on the lawn much farther than he, but he will take more fish out of the pool.” 

The strife between the professional and the amateur is as old as organized sport. 
For many years it was firmly held and zealously taught by those who “ followed ” 
the amateur game that the two were irreconcilable in method and aim. The atna- 
teur was the amator—the lover—who played for play’s sake, while the other was 
a vulgar sort of person who bent his body to the base uses of material gain. These 
definitions will not quite stick. 

Without depreciating in the least the amateur’s love of the game for the game’s 
sake, whether he be among the especially gifted or the mediocre, there still remains 
something to be said for the professional in this respect. Who that has seen Aleck 
Smith in a close eighteen-hole match, or Christy Matthewson “on the hill” in 
the ninth inning of a nothing to nothing game, or even Tod Sloan in a winning 
drive at the wire can doubt the keen zest and daring spirit of these players? The 
money counts to be sure, just as the money counts with other men in other less 
playful aspects of the great game of living, but it will not explain everything. 

The professional is a professional before he becomes a top-notcher, and the 
golden will o’ the wisp beckons in other directions. Something there is to be 
said for the love of the game that lures men into it before the rewards become 
so rich and fame so towering. 

Not only so, but something is to be learned from these men who are playing 
for pay—and in most cases earning it. Spelled in one word, that something is 
Efficiency. * The professional athlete must make his efforts count. A trick missed 
is not only money lost but prestige lowered and fame dimmed. By so much as he 
fails to rise to the higher levels of his class, by that much does he fall short of 
the full glory of his title. 

The professional not only plays to win, but he takes every reasonable pre- 
caution that he may not lose, which is sometimes a very different matter. There 
is little chance for the mediocre professional. 

I yield to no one in my appreciation of the charm of the amateur, his tradi- 
tions, his spirit, above all his chivalrous recognition of the quality of his opponent, 
which is the crown of amateur sport. But even here the professional is not to be 
excluded from his share of praise. He too has traditions—and clean ones at that— 
his courage is not to be impugned, and the mucker soon finds his level among 
professionals as well as among amateurs. 

Perhaps you may say that these virtues are due to the influence of the ama- 
teur spirit flowing over into the professional field. Probably true, but what of the 
counter-influence? Deride the spirit of playing to win as you please, no one plays 
to lose, and none of us enjoys the taste of defeat. If the amateur is teaching the 
professional that there is no place in any sport—amateur or professional—for the 
crook, so may the professional teach the amateur that the world has few rewards 
and little room for the man who brings to the game anything less than his highest 
powers of body and brain. 

And this applies not only to sport but to what some would probably call more 
serious matters. The indifferent amateur is in a class with the halfway interested 
lawyer and the fairly confident engineer. 
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